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A VILLAGE THREATENED BY A FOREST FIRE 


FIGHTING FOREST FIRES FROM THE AIR 
BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE DRIGGS 


AMERICA’S FORESTS—A HERITAGE AND HOPE 
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Calvin Coolidge 
Calls Policemen 


“the Wardens 


of Civilization’ 











ALVIN COOLIDGE, Vice-President Elect of the United States, 
has reviewed for The Outlook a book about policemen which is 
causing a sensation both in England and America. It will appear 


next week in 


™° Outlook 


“‘the most-quoted weekly journal in America ’’ 


It is the first time in his many-sided career that Governor Coolidge has written a 
book review. He has chosen The Outlook as the publication in which it is to appear. 

His critical estimate of Raymond B. Fosdick’s ‘*American Police Systems ”’ again 
illustrates The Outlook’s policy of having important new books reviewed by the 
authorities best. qualified to criticise them. 

Who could be better qualified to write a critical estimate of a book on our police 
systems than the Governor of Massachusetts, who, by his treatment of the police 
strike in Boston, spoke the mind of the whole country when he said: ‘‘ There 
is no right to strike against the public safety by anybody, anywhere, any time.” 


If your subscription to The Outlook is about to expire, renew it now 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES 


HE cost of manufacturing The Out- 

look continues to be excessive, and 
necessitates the careful restriction of 
its distribution to news-stands. If you 
are in the habit of securing your copy 
from your news-dealer, it is suggested 
that you guard against disappointment 
py placing a regular order with him. 
The strict limitation of the size of our 
current editions explains why it is 
sometimes impossible to supply requests 
for additional copies. Of this issue only 
116,000 copies have been printed. 


warp of prizes will be announced 
A and winning letters in The Outlook’s 
Prize Contest No. 1 will be published 
early in March. The widespread inter- 
est in the contest is disclosed by the 
fact that the first fifty letters received 
in the first contest came from twenty- 
The State 
of New York at the present count leads 
in number of contestants, with Michigan 
second, Massachusetts third, and Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Missouri, and California 
tied for fourth place. Contest letters, 
in order to be eligible for this contest, 
must reach The Outlook office on or 
before January 31, 1921. You may still 
have time to enter. The first prize is 
$50, the second prize $30, and the third 
prize $20, payable in cash. The sub- 
ject and conditions of the second of 
our prize contests will be announced in 
a February issue. 

HE flood of contest letters reveals an 
T extensive but somewhat suppressed 
function on the part of our readers. 
Letters to the editors are welcomed 
even when there is no prize at stake. 
In order to encourage the not always 
gentle art of letter-writing, a new de- 
partment, “The Editors’ Mail Bag.” be- 
gins in an early issue. It is anticipated 
that competition for a hearing in this 
inclosure will be lively and continuous. 


HE publisher cannot help feeling a 
little proud of The Outlook’s adver- 
tising record for the month of Decem- 
ber, 1920. The figures for New England 
are particularly interesting, showing 
that The Outlook ranked third among 
general National weekly publications 
as to volume of advertising. It was sur- 
passed only by the “Saturday Evening 
Post” and the “Literary Digest.” The 
amount of advertising of New England 
concerns in The Outlook exceeded that 
carried by “Life,” “Collier’s,” “Christian 
Herald,” ‘“Youth’s Companion,” “Inde- 
pendent,” “‘Leslie’s,” and “Judge.” The 
summary was made by the “Literary 
Digest.” 
I deference to feminism, girls as well 
as boys may avail themselves of 
the opportunity to act as sales agents 
for The Outlook. We shall be glad to 
have your daughter’s application for 
neighborhood work for us of this kind. 
A post-card, telling us that she is inter- 
ested, will bring the application form. 


F  pswveny of Gilbert K. Chesterton’s 
visit to America, The Outlook will 
tell you next week how to secure a free 
copy of his famous romance, “The Man 
Who Was Thursday.” 
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THE BEST BOOKS IN OUR LITERATURE—— 


No Library, large or small, public or private, is complete without these 


FIVE GREAT BOOKS 


NO MAN CAN BE CALLED WELL INFORMED WITHOUT A THOROUGH 
GROUNDING IN THE HISTORY, ECONOMIC, SOCIAL AND POLITICAL, OF 
HIS OWN COUNTRY AND OF OTHER MODERN COUNTRIES; OR WITH- 
OUT A BACKGROUND OF THE HISTORY OF THE RACE IN GENERAL. 
THESE FIVE BOOKS, EACH A CLASSIC IN ITS OWN FIELD, COVER THE 
FIVE BIGGEST TOPICS IN WORLD HISTORY, AND TOGETHER COM- 
PRISE THE INDISPENSABLE FOUNDATION AND BACKGROUND OF 





INTELLIGENT CITIZENSHIP. 
“THE ONE INDISPENSABLE GUIDE TO AMERICAN 


HISTORY” 


HISTORY OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


By JAMES FORD RHODES 


From the Compromise of 1850 
New Edition, Reorganized in 8 Vols., Uniform Binding. The Set, Bored, 825.00 


“ There is a kind of greatness in the Jucid simplicity with which Mr. Rhodes has handled his vast 
and complicated material. I was about to say that i his history is as absorbing as a play, but I would 
like to see a play that is half so absorbing.”,-—Thomas Bailey Aldrich. 


LORD BRYCE’S NEW WORK 


MODERN DEMOCRACIES 


By the Right Honorable VISCOUNT BRYCE 


This is Lord Bryce’s most important work since THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH. Part I deals with democratic government in general. Part II describes 
some democracies in their working. Part III is devoted to an exposition of the author’s 
conclusions, To be published in January. 2 vols. In Sets only. 


“THE ONE GREAT AUTHORITY UPON AMERICAN 
GOVERNMENT AND INSTITUTIONS” 


THE AMERICAN COMMON- 
WEALTH 


By JAMES, now VISCOUNT BRYCE 


The ONE adequate study of American democracy, read by hundreds of thousands, yet 
still unknown to many of the rising generation. No American ean be called well i in- 
formed until he has read this classic study of American government and polities. 


“His work rises at once to an eminent place among studies of great nations and their institu- 
tions. . . . There is nothing like it anywhere extant, nothing that approaches it.”—New York 
imes. 2 vols. 88.00 


“THE MOST LUCID AND COMPLETE HISTORY 
OF MODERN EUROPE” 


A POLITICAL AND SOCIAL HIS- 
TORY OF MODERN EUROPE 


By CARLTON J. H. HAYES 


For understanding of Modern Europe, not only the Europe of 1914 but the Europe of 
reconstruction, with its new soe ial, economic and political conditions, ‘‘ there is probably 
no single work in the English langu: age so useful as this.’ 


“The skill, literary as well as technical, with which so great a mass of material has been cihed, 
condensed and put into permanent form is bevend praise.’’— Boston Herald. 2 vols. The Set, 87.7: 


WELLS'S WORLD HISTORY: “VIVID, DRAMATIC, 
READABLE” 


THE OUTLINE OF HISTORY 


By H. G. WELLS 


Being a Plain History of Life and Mankind 

This History of the World from the prim: ul nebula to the aftermath of the Great War, 
with a glimpse into the future, is not only ‘‘ the most talked about book of the winter ’’; 
it is ‘‘ one of the great books of our generation.”’ 

“An altogether wondrous work . his narrative of human struggle and endeavor glows with 
life. . it is astonishing how much of prime importance can be told in two volumes.””—James 
Harvey Robinson in Yale Review. 2 vols. The Set, 810.50 





These books are for sale at all Important Bookstores, or will be sent Carriage Prepaid if you will remit to 
our nearest office 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, 64-66 Fifth Avenue, New York 
BOSTON, Mass., Huntington Chambers, DALLAS, Texas, 313-315 So. Preston St, 
Copley Sq. SAN FRANCISCO, Cal., 609 Mission St. 
ATLANTA, Ga., Hurt Building TORONTO, Can., St. Martin’s House, 
CHICAGO, IIL, Prairie Ave. & 25th St. 70 Bond St. 
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HELP WANTED! 


Are you in need of a Mother’s Helper, Companion, Nurse, Governess, 
Teacher, Business or Professional Assistant? The Classified want 
Department of The Outlook has for many years offered to subscribers 
a real service. A small advertisement in this department will bring 
results. The rate is only ten cents per word, including address. 


Department of Classified Advertising 


THE OUTLOOK COMPANY, 381 Fourth Ave., N. Y. 
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THE LAST WORD IN DESKS 


(MADE IN GRAND RAPIDS) 


The New Gunn Desks, exclusively equipped with “Lino” 
Green Tops, provide an Ideal Writing Surface. No Var- 
nish to Mar. Restful to the Eyes. Flush wood border 
with rounded edges. 


Colored print and full particulars mailed free on request 


THE GUNN FURNITURE COMPANY 


1877 Broadway GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 
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The Outlook 


THE FIRST REAL TEST OF 
MR. HARDING 


R. HARDING is going to be 
M judged by the Cabinet he selects. 

For several weeks he has been 
consulting at Marion with men of differ- 
ent minds. Very soon he will have to 
make his own decision. As Mr. Nicholas 
Roosevelt says in a letter published else- 
where in this issue, his choice will de- 
termine whether he will enter upon his 
term of office with the support of public 
confidence or the handicap of public dis- 
appointment. 

Most Americans have no particular 
candidates for particular offices; but 
they know the type of men whom they 
wish to see in places of executive re- 
sponsibility. Though they might pre- 
fer one to the other, they would regard, 
for example, either Mr. Root or Mr. 
Iiughes as fit to be Secretary of State. 
jut if Mr. X, whom they do not know, 
or Mr. Y, whom they know only as a 
successful and shrewd politician, or Mr. 
Z, whom they know only as the candi- 
date of a group or class, were chosen 
for the premier post in the Cabinet, they 
would rightfully chalk up a large black 
mark against the incoming Administra- 
tion, 

Cabinets cannot wholly be chosen with 
a view to individual fitness any more 
than a football team can be chosen 

ith a sole regard to the merits of 
individucl stars. A Cabinet, like a foot- 
ball team, must be made up of men who 
are not only good individual players, 
but men who can be made to play the 
game together. So far, and not much 
farther, may political exigency be recog- 
nized. If we are not the 
American electorate is in no frame of 
mind to be tolerant of the payment of 
political debts through placement in 
high office. 


mistaken, 


,. rast 

THE GOVERNMENT AND 
THE VETERAN \ 
ryNurc Bureau of War Risk Insurance 
| and the Federal Board for Voca- 
tional Education have been under fire 
since their organization. Some of the 
criticism has been just; some has been 
unjust. Some of it has been put for- 
ward with the desire to help the men 
intrusted with the work of carrying on 
these two great agencies; some of the 
criticism has apparently been put for- 
ward out of spite and a desire for news- 
paper notoriety. 

From a careful study of the situation 
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we are convinced that the men in charge 
of these two bureaus are engaged whole- 
heartedly and devotedly in the task of 
rendering to the discharged veterans 
the greatest possible service of which 
they are capable. The chief blame 
for some of the unfortunate situations 
which have arisen apparently lies with 


the organic law under which these 
two Governmental agencies are oper- 
ating. This is, in the main, the con- 


clusion of the American Legion and the 
Joint Committee for Aid to Disabled 
Veterans, of which Mr. Henry L. Stim- 
son, ex-Secretary of War, is chairman. 

Both the Legion and this Committee 
point out the need of co-ordinating the 
work of the Bureau, the Board, and the 
Public Health Service under a single 
assistant secretary, whose whole duty” 
shall be to eliminate friction and pre- 
vent duplication of effort. The Legion 
also points out the need for decentrali- 
zation of the Bureau of War Risk In- 
surance and the need of taking the 
sjureau to the veteran rather than 
forcing, as at present, the veteran to go 
to the Bureau. The Federal Board for 
Vocational Education has adopted this 
policy and has successfully decentralized 
to the limit permitted under the pres- 
ent law. What the Board has accom- 
plished is adequately and fairly sum- 
marized in an article which appears in 
this issue from the pen of Mr. J. P. 
Munroe. 

It should be the first duty of the pres- 
ent Congress to provide for the co-ordi- 
nation of all the agencies dealing with 
disabled and handicapped veterans. As 
the American Legion says, these men 
require medical treatment, vocational 
training, and financial support. As the 
Legion also shows, the Government has 
recognized these three needs, but has 
overlooked the fact that they are the 
simultaneous needs of one man, not of 
three different men or of one man at 
three different times. Until the agencies 
dealing with this threefold problem 
are united under a common head and 
are functioning smoothly and efficiently 
the Government of the United States 
will continue to fall far short of ful- 
filling its duty to the men who gave 
their all for its preservation. 


ANTI-JEWISH PROPAGANDA 
“yor some months there has been car. 
ried on in this country an insidi- 
ous but persistent propaganda against 
the Jews and the Jewish religion. It 


probably had its origin in a publication 
issued originally from Russia called 
“The Protocols.” This book professes to 
be an exposé of a Jewish plot to domi- 
nate the world. It bears internal evi- 
dence, however, of having been fraudu- 
lently manufactured more than twenty 
years ago in Russia under the Roma- 
noffs as a part of a bitter campaign of 
members of the Romanoff autocracy 
against the Jews—a campaign which 
was partly political and partly inquisi- 
torial. We shall publish in an early is- 
sue of The Outlook an article by Baron 
Korff, formerly an officer of the Roma- 
noff Government, although a Russian 
liberal Christian, which gives the his- 
tory of the origin of “The Protocols” 
and the evidence of their fraudulent 
character. 

American Jews have been very for- 
bearing in this crisis and have been 
reticent about complaining of the unjust 
attempt to incite prejudice and hatred 
against them, although a number of 
Jewish societies have issued a temperate 
statement of the facts. This statement 
has now been corroborated by a remark- 
able public protest, originated, we believe, 
by John Spargo, signed by more than 
a hundred American men of prominence, 
none of whom are Jews. The first four 
signers of this protest are President 
Wilson, ex-President Taft, Cardinal 
O’Connell of the Roman Catholic Church, 
and Lyman Abbott, Editor-in-Chief of 
this journal. 

We wish that we had the space to 
publish the names of all the others who 
have signed this protest, for it makes a 
striking array of American citizens of 
distinction and authority. It includes 
such names as those of Evangeline 
Booth, the head of the Salvation Army; 
ex-Secretary of State William J. Bryan; 
James R. Day, Chancellor of Syracuse 
University; President Faunce, of Brown 
University; ex-Secretary of War Lindley 
Garrison; Martin H. Glynn, ex-Governor 
of New York; Archbishop Hayes, of the 
Roman Catholic Church; George Ken- 
nan, the Russian expert; ex-Secretary 
of State Robert Lansing; John Spargo; 
and Theodore Roosevelt, Jr. The num- 
ber of prominent Catholics as well as 
Protestants signing the protest and de- 
fending their fellow Jewish citizens is 
very significant. The protest which 
these men and women have signed is 
against “the publication of a number of 
books, pamphlets, and newspaper ar- 
ticles designed to foster distrust and 
suspicion of our fellow-citizens of Jewish 
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and faith—distrust and sus- 


ancestry 
picion of their loyalty and patriotism.” 
The protest, continuing, says that these 
attacks are a threat and menace not 


only against the Jews, but against 
American citizenship and American 
democracy. In signing the protest 
Cardinal O’Connell, Roman Catholic 
Archbishop of Boston, says that such an 
anti-Jewish campaign as the protest de- 
nounces “is entirely at variance with 
America’s best traditions and ideals, 
and its only effect can be the introduc- 
tion of religious tests to determine citi- 
zenship and a reign of prejudice and 
race hatred wholly incompatible with 
loyal and intelligent American citizen- 
ship.” 

Such a protest signed by such repre- 
sentative citizens is a very healthy 
thing. It is an indication that the in- 
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landed his fist in a companion’s face. 
There was a quarrel over the methods 
alleged to have been used in getting pub- 
licity for their story. 

It is said in excuse that the Spirit 
of the North has a way of bewitching 
men who venture into its domains. Men, 
however, do not invariably lose their 
heads under such circumstances. 

Captain Scott, of the British navy, 
who lost his life after having success- 
fully reached-the South Pole, left some 
letters which have been recently quoted 
in Christopher Morley’s column in the 
New York “Evening Post.” One letter, 
all we have space for here, was written 
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(C) International 


anti-Jewish propaganda may 
very well in its reaction be of great 
public service, for it has brought out 
in a striking way the truth that real 
Americanism is totally opposed to sec- 
tarian prejudices or race hatred. 


sidious 


MUSH ABOUT MUSHING IN 
i it is the influence of the 

movies which Mr. Pulsifer assailed 
last week and Mr. Fuessle this week 
defends. Perhaps it is the natural con- 
sequence of the emotional strain of war. 
Perhaps it is simply the innate liking 
for adventurous tales that displays itself 
early in childhood and lasts in most 
people until old age. Whatever it is, 
it set people reading column after 
column in the newspapers about the 
three naval balloonists who, starting 
from Rockaway, on Long Island, landed 
up on Hudson Bay. 

Why they did it nobody seems So far 
to be able to give any good reason. If 
it was to show how men trained as 
officers of the navy can endure hard- 
ship with self-control and good spirit, 
the trip was not very successful. Upon 
arriving within range of the newspaper 
reporters the first thing that happened 
was that one of these naval officers 








ONE OF THE NAVAI. BALLOONISTS ‘““MUSH- 

ING” IN, PROCEEDING AT THE HEAD OF 

HIS DOG TRAIN, ALONG THE TRAIL FROM 

MOOSE FACTORY AT HUDSON BAY, TO 
MATTICE, ONTARIO 


by Captain Scott to the wife of one of 
his companions: 

My dear Mrs. Wilson: If this let- 
ter reaches you Bill and I will have 
gone out together. We are very near 
it now and I should like you to know 
how splendid he was at the end— 
everlastingly cheerful and ready to 
sacrifice himself for others, never a 
word of blame to me for leading him 
into this mess... . 


As Mr. Morley’s correspondent says, 
“A man can always live up to whatever 
traditions he possesses.” 

There is a naval inquiry under way 
concerning the naval balloon expedition. 
We hope it will go into the whole rela: 
tion of the naval officer to the profitable 
use of publicity as well as into the prac- 
tical use by the navy of free balloons. 

The episode is not of very great im- 
portance or significance; but it took a 
great deal more space in our newspapers 
than more important and _ significant 
news. It served to illustrate the fact 
that most of our newspapers are in 
fact also story papers. The newspaper 
man’s term “story” for pretty nearly 
everything he writes indicates the news- 
paper man’s attitude toward the news. 
Of course this in turn is affected in 
great measure by the attitude of news- 
paper readers. Perhaps it is a sign of 















peace that millions of readers who not 
so very many months ago read with 
weariness of deaths by the thousand on 
the field of battle are now ready to 
read with eagerness whole pages of nar- 
rative concerning the fate of three un- 
distinguished men. 

From all accounts the commanding 
officer of the expedition, Lieutenant 
Kloor, behaved like an adult. 


EVERY MAN HIS OWN 
RAILWAY 

‘Jj\very year there is an exposition in 
i} the Grand Central Palace of New 
York City which might fairly be called 
an exhibit of private railways, for the 
modern automobile has long since de- 
veloped from a luxury into a vitally 
necessary form of transportation. When, 
a few years ago, automobile manufac- 
turers stopped calling their vehicles 
“pleasure cars” and began to use the 
term “passenger cars,” they were ex- 
pressing not a hope, but an accom- 
plished and recognized fact. This year’s 
show at the Palace was of more than 
usual significance. By the success or 
failure of this exhibit many hoped to 
judge the prospects for the coming 
year, not only in the automobile trade, 
but in other lines of business. 

The automobile industry is one of the 
key manufacturing enterprises of the 
country. So far as its products are 
concerned, the country has by no means 
reached a point of saturation, and if 
next year is to approach normal busi- 
ness conditions the demand for auto- 
mobiles should be steady and sure. The 
sales results of the recent exhibition are 
naturally locked up in the archives of 
the exhibitors, but, judging by the 
throngs which packed the Palace, popu- 
lar interest in the automobile has suf- 
fered no diminution. 

Only a few new exhibitors entered the 
field this year and the standard cars 
showed few radical changes either in 
lines or in construction. The most 
radical innovations were presented, per- 
haps, on two of the newer cars; but as 
these machines have been put forward 
by*men of wide automotive-engineering 
experience their radicalism may be said 
to have a sound and conservative basis. 

It is interesting to notice that one 
steam car is still to be found doggedly 
and successfully holding its place 
against an overwhelming predominance 
of internal-combustion motors. The air- 
cooled motor, though vastly outnum- 
bered by its water-cooled rivals, also 
occupied its usual place in the exhibit. 
While both of these types are a de- 
parture from current practice, they 
obviously fill successfully a real need 
or they would not continue to survive. It 
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THE NEW TRAFFIC COP 


GET OFF THE HOSE! 
From W. J. Moylan, Toledo, Ohio 





Stinson in the Dayton (Florida) Daily News From the Central Press Association 
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OLD ACCOMMODATION’S A LITTLE LATE, BUT NOW ALL TOGETHER—HEAVE HO, MY HEARTIES! 
SHE'S COMING 


rom H. R. Olney, Tarpon Springs, Florida 
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(C) Keystone 
GILBERT K. CHESTERTON 


takes courage and strength to breast the 
current of popular favor. 


CHESTERTON—ANGELS’ 
ADVOCATE 

N undergraduate at Yale (at least 
A we surmise he is an undergradu- 
ate) wrote to his father the other day an 
indignant letter. He had received from 
his father an article by a “fair lady” on 
G. K. Chesterton, and this is what he 
said about it, as printed in the New 
York “Globe:” 

Modeling his life after Dr. Johnson 
—-what a joke! The beer-drinker 
and the teetotaler! The Tory and 
the champion of the Middle Ages. 
The Leviathan of classical, pompous 
style and the facile master of the 
paradox. Surely you were joking. 

Mr. Chesterton has arrived in this 
country for a visit. He is going to 
warn us against the danger of believing 
things that are not so. He is going to 
tell us of the untrustworthiness of the 
things which, in common with the rest 
of humanity, we have been accepting as 
truths. He is going to see that the 
skeptics are hoist with their own petard. 
He is going to pierce the hide of con- 
ventional heterodoxy. It is probably 
without significance that his manager 
arranged that his.first lecture should be 
in Boston. 

Most of those who will hear Mr. 
Chesterton will expect him to serve 
them paradoxes. Now there are para- 
doxes and paradoxes, and it is not diffi- 
cult to turn off something paradoxical 
provided one is indifferent to its quality 
or its substance. Mr. Chesterton’s para- 
doxes, however, are all of one kind, or 
rather they all serve one end. He is 
not interested in a paradox as such; he 
is interested in stating what he believes 
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to be truth in such a way as to indicate 
his enjoyment of disbelieving untruth. 

One reason why the radical, the skep- 
tic, the iconoclast, the heretic, gets a 
hearing is that he seems interesting. 
He is different from the crowd, and 
therefore is conspicuous. He introduces 
into common life the element of drama. 
As soon as heresy becomes the accepted 
belief it ceases to be interesting. Now 
what Mr. Chesterton has done is to lend 
interest to orthodoxy. Where others 
would seek for romance in the stars Mr. 
Chesterton finds it in a lamp-post. To 
him the exciting thing is not turbulence 
but order. Perhaps an idea of Mr. 
Chesterton’s view of life may be con- 
veyed by some excerpts from a conver- 
sation between Gregory and Syme in 
“The Man Who Was Thursday.” Greg- 
ory is speaking: 


“The man who throws a bomb is 
an artist, because he prefers a great 
moment to everything. ... The poet 
delights in disorder only. If it were 
not so, the most poetical thing in the 
world would be the Underground 
Railway.” 

“So it is,” said Mr. Syme. 

“Nonsense!” said Gregory, who was 
very rational when any one else at- 
tempted paradox. ‘‘Why do all the 
clerks and navvies in the railway 
trains look so sad and tired, so very 
sad and tired? I will tell you: it is 
because ... after they have passed 
Sloane Square they know that the 
next station must be Victoria.... 
Oh, their wild rapture! oh, their 
eyes like stars and their souls again 
in Eden, if the next were unaccount- 
ably Baker Street!” 

“It is you who are unpoetical,” re- 
plied the poet Syme. “If what you 
say of clerks is true, they can only 
be as prosaic as your poetry. The 
rare, strange thing is to hit the 
mark; the gross, obvious thing is to 
miss it. We feel it is epical when 
man with one wild arrow strikes a 
distant bird. Is it not also epical 
when man with one wild engine 
strikes a distant station? Chaos is 
dull; because in chaos the _ train 
might indeed go anywhere, to Baker 
Street or to Bagdad. But man is a 
magician, and his whole magic is in 
this, that he does say Victoria, and 
lo! it is Victoria. No, take your 
books of mere poetry and prose; let 
me read a time-table, with tears of 


” 


pee. ...« 


In the rest of the book Mr. Chesterton 
describes the experiences of Mr. Syme, 
the man who was Thursday, which tend 
to prove, if the most highly imaginative 
kind of fiction can prove anything, that 
not the wildest dreams of Anarchists 
could supply the thrills that ensue when 
half a dozen men unite in the pursuit 
of law and order. 

Most people like to listen when the 
devil’s advocate is arguing, for his 
Satanic Majesty is reputed to live at 
least a picturesque life. Mr. Chester- 
ton’s distinction lies in the fact that 
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people sit up and take notice when he 
argues the case for the angels. 


MARY GARDEN, DIRECTOR 
© unite in one person the almost 
hone functions of the cre- 
ative artist and the directing executive 
is an experiment always interesting to 
watch. It is this experiment which 
Mary Garden, long recognized as one of 
the most capable emotional and dramati- 
cally gifted opera singers, has under- 
taken. With the resignation of Herbert 
M. Johnson as director of the Chicago 
Opera Miss Garden has been appointed 
in his place. That of itself would be an 
interesting event, for, so far as we 
know, it is the first time that a posi- 
tion of that kind has been given to a 
woman. What makes the situation 
quite unprecedented is that Miss Gar- 
den will continue, so it is reported, to 
take her part in the stage performances. 
Perhaps the experiment will succeed. 
If so, Miss Garden will have proved 
herself to be quite exceptional among 
both artists and executives. It is not 
that the qualities of mind and sentiment 
which make a great artist may not 
exist in the same person with those 
qualities of mind and sentiment that 
make the great executive. These qual- 
ities are not in themselves as rare as 
they are reputed to be. What is rare 
is the power to turn quickly from the 
activities of the executive to the neces- 
sarily ruminative frame of mind and 
the controlled emotional state essential 
to the interpretation or production of 
art. Almost everybody is two persons, 
but it is the rare individual that can be 
two persons at once. 
Mary Garden’s remarkable powers as 
an actress have been exercised in di- 
verse parts. Few who saw her as 
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Melisande will ever escape attributing 
io the whole spirit of the Middle Ages 
something of Mary Garden’s personality. 
Those who have seen her in Charpen- 
tier’s “Louise” may have been con- 
vinced that opera was necessarily a 
hybrid art which could be justified, not 
by any principles of drama, but only 
as a social function and a means of en- 
iertainment; but they must have come 
away from the performance with some 
doubt as to their opinions on that score. 
Mary Garden made Louise a real char- 
acter. 

There are many musical critics who 
regard her voice as an instrument of 
rather inferior quality. We wish there 
were more singers with a voice like 
hers, because she sings so as to make 
people think less of her voice than of 
the music. There are some people who 
question the wholesomeness of the art 
she interprets as well as of her interpre- 
tation of it. We shall not enter into 
that discussion here. It is enough to say 
that she has done as much as any other 
opera singer to induce people to take 
opera seriously as an art. 


THE LIVING ROOSEVELT 
PROMISING project has been under- 
A taken by the Roosevelt Memorial 
Association—the formation of a Bureau 
of Roosevelt Research and Information, 
directed by Mr. Hermann Hagedorn. 

The purpose of this Research Bureau 
is to collect all available biographical 
matter concerning Theodore Roosevelt 
both from documents and from men 
and women who were close to Colonel 
Roosevelt; to collect the best photo- 
graphs of Theodore Roosevelt, his 
friends, opponents, and scenes connected 
with his career; and to publish from 
time to time authoritative works deal- 
ing with his life. The services of this 
Bureau will be available for school- 
teachers and lecturers. 

In the announcement of the creation 
of this Bureau Mr. Gifford Pinchot said: 

We cannot have Roosevelt with us 
in the flesh. No more can we spare 
him as a vital force in American af- 
fairs. We ought never to lose our 
touch with his fearless, wise, Amer- 
ican soul, or the way he dealt with 
the problems of his own time. 

This Research Bureau can do for The- 
odore Roosevelt what the researches of 
Nicolay and Hay did for the memory of 
Abraham Lincoln, and it can do it far 
more thoroughly than any private in- 
dividuals. With the resources at its 
disposal, it ought to succeed in collect- 
ing and preserving for future historians 
all the worth-while material which 
would otherwise vanish from the earth 
with the passing of the generation that 
knew Mr. Roosevelt in the flesh. 
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Knott in the Dallas (Texas) Morning News 


Frem Ruth McKay, Dallas, Texas 

















THE WAIL OF THE LONESOME PINE 


THE TREE CROP 


TREE to some is nothing but a 
A tree. To them it is as meaning- 

less and uninteresting as the 
primrose by the river’s brim. It comes 
into their consciousness only when they 
bump into it on the paved sidewalk or 
dash into it in an automobile. For 
them the world is bounded by asphalt, 
brick, and tile. 

To others a tree is a symbol of a 
vacation. It is an invitation to out-of- 
doors. It suggests something to lie 
under or to pick blossoms from or, in 
youth, to climb. 

To others a tree is an object of scien- 
tific study. It is something to be classi- 
fied and numbered. It is something 
that tells by its rings of the passage of 
time. It is part of nature’s museum. 

To still others, and these are not a 
few, a tree is a thing of beauty. Such 
it was to Joyce Kilmer, who wrote: 


I think that I shall never see 

A poem lovely as a tree. 

A tree that looks at God all day 
And lifts her leafy arms to pray. 


Poems are made by fools like me, 
But only God can make a tree. 


To some who think of trees in this way 
a tree is almost sacrosanct. To cut it 
down seems to such almost like murder. 
To them a forest attacked by the timber- 
man bears a close resemblance to the 
Cloth Hall of Ypres under the German 
bombardment. It is to such as these 


tree lovers that we owe our National 
Parks. It is to them that is due the 
gratitude of the Nation for the preser- 
vation of at least some of the giant red- 
woods of California as monuments not 
built with hands. 

Indifferent, however, as the confirmed 
city-dweller may be to things that grow, 
absorbed as the vacationist may be in 
his own enjoyment, concentrated as the 
mind of the scientist may be upon 
knowledge, stirred as the lover of 
beauty may be by arboreal strength 
and grace, not one of them is without 
vital interest in the tree as a product 
of the soil for merchandise and as a 
preserver of the soil from which their 
sustenance comes. To them all trees 
should be of vital interest as a crop. 

It is possible to be a lover of beauty 
and to recognize this fact. We ought 
to preserve trees by the thousands for 
the sake of their beauty. There ought 
to be forests primeval kept free from 
the ax. There ought to be National 
Parks preserved not only as_ play- 
grounds but as repositories of natural 
beauty. But there ought also to be 
great areas of land on which trees are 
cultivated and harvested. 

It is not necessary for us here to give 
figures showing the immense value of 
timber as a resource. Mr. Pack and 
Mr. Allen in their articles in this issue 
state the facts with authority. It is not 
necessary for us to attempt to picture 
that resource of trees as one might pic- 
ture innumerable acres of growing 
grain. Mr. Driggs in his story in this 























4C) Harris & Ewing 
REPRESENTATIVE SNELL 
Sponsor for the Forestry Bill 
issue does that graphically. If our 
readers will heed what Mr. Pack and 
Mr. Allen and Mr. Driggs tell us, they 
will need no further exhortation from us 
to lend their support to those who are 
endeavoring to preserve an indispensa- 
ble resource of the Nation. 

A few years ago those who tried to 
stir public opinion in behalf of scien- 
tific forestry were as voices crying in 
the wilderness. There was fear at that 
time on the part of those who sought 
preservation of forests as public parks 
that scientific forestry would prey on 
all forests. There was opposition too 
on the part of some lumbermen, who 
feared any Governmental interference 
with the liberty of cutting trees of any 
size wherever they might be found. But, 
above all, there was public indifference, 
a lack of understanding that our trees 
are not exhaustless. 

Now, however, there is a new spirit 
of co-operation rising. What Gifford 
Pinchot used to preach many who were 
then heedless are now willing to prac- 
tice. Associations of lumbermen, of 
timber merchants, of scientific foresters, 
and of public-spirited citizens such as 
those in the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, whose concern is not primarily 
for any private interest but for the pub- 
lic interest,-are uniting. On the very 
day whose date appears on this issue 
of The Outlook there is set a hearing at 
Washington on the Forestry Bill for 
which Representative Bertrand H. Snell, 
of the State of New York, is sponsor in 
Congress. This bill has the support 
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alike of those who realize that forest 
conservation is essential to their indus- 
tries and those who realize that forest 
conservation is a matter of National 
concern. 

At a time when there is a great and 
just demand for economy in public ex- 
penditure it is especially necessary to 
urge such appropriations of public 
money as will prevent extravagance and 
waste. It is no economy to withhold a 
dollar if the withholding of that dollar 
means in fact the waste of five or ten 
times as much. Such is the case with 
legitimate and wise appropriations for 
forestry purpose. The waste from for- 
est fires, the waste from ruthless and 
ignorant timber-cutting, the waste from 
erosion of the soil on treeless mountain- 
sides, the waste of unused lands in- 
capable of producing anything profitably 
but trees, benefits nobody. 

In some verses by Henry Abbey there 
is put concisely the nature of the crop 
which the forester sows and reaps: 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the ship, which will cross 
the sea, . 

We plant the mast to carry the sails; 

We plant the planks to withstand 


the gales— 

The keel, the keelson and beam and 
knee: 

We plant the ship when we plant the 
tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

We plant the house for you and me. 

We plant the rafters, the shingles, 
the floors, 

We plant the studding, the laths, the 


doors, 

The beam and siding, all parts that 
be: 

We plant the house when we plant 
the tree. 


What do we plant when we plant the 
tree? 

A thousand things that we daily see; 

We plant the spire that out-towers 


the crag, 
We plant the staff for our country’s 
flag, 


We plant the shade, from the hot sun 
free: 

We plant all these when we plant the 
tree. 


POOR OLD HUMAN 
NATURE! 


T is blamed for many things, poor 
I old human nature,” smiled the 
Young-Old Philosopher. “There are 
those who say that there can never be 
permanent peace in this troubled world 
because of a certain characteristic in us 
all which loves a struggle, a scrap. They 
hold that when street brawls cease that 
will be the proper time to think of a 
real League of Nations. 
“Frequently I, too, despair of poor old 
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human nature. But just as my courage 
and faith are at their lowest ebb I see 
something that makes me sit up and 
take heart again. For instance, how 
many contend that no one cares for the 
classics any more—that jazz and tumult 
and bunny-hugging and I don’t know 
how many other things, including cheap 
movies, are, and always will be, in the 
ascendant; that the hearts of the multi- 
tude have long since turned from the 
beautiful in art to the lowest forms of 
expression; that there their real love 
lies, and nothing can change this awful 
state of things! 

“Yet the other evening I went to a 
vast theater on the East Side of town 
where a fine actor was presenting 
‘Hamlet.’ I thought there was no need 
of purchasing tickets in advance—no 
one would be there; so why waste my 
energy in engaging seats beforehand? 
To my amazement—and joy—lI found a 
line of people stretching for a whole 
block, eager to get in. I had to take 
my place in that heterogeneous line— 
and you never saw so many kinds of 
people in your life! A Negro was right 
ahead of me; an Italian and his wife 
and child were not far away; and I 
noted the wistful faces of students and 
teachers who evidently feared there 
would be no room for them, since they 
had been so late in arriving. The shov- 
ing and pushing were good-natured and 
friendly; there wasn’t the _ slightest 
semblance of rowdyism. And when at 
last we all got inside there was that ex- 
pectant hum of an audience that is 
anxious to be pleased; that has come to 
the theater in the right spirit and hopes 
to make the best of its little time in 
the playhouse. Such spontaneous ap- 
plause I have seldom heard. The actor 
was not one whose name means much 
to the so-called highbrow. The play was 
the thing these folks had come to see— 
‘Hamlet,’ not a Henry Irving or a Booth 
or a Forbes-Robertson, or even a Hamp- 
den or a Sothern. 

“As the play proceeded I could hear 
discussions between the acts which re- 
vealed that these people had _ read 
Shakespeare, and not merely heard of 
him. And some one whispered behind 
me, ‘Do you think we can _ afford 
“Julius Cesar” next week?’ 

“It was Arnold Bennett who said that 
the classics are kept alive, not by the 
man in the street, but by the passionate 
few. But here were more than a hand- 
ful keeping alive what is perhaps the 
most glorious play in the English lan- 
guage, leaning forward to catch each 
line, each thought, as it came to them 
over the barrier of the footlights. 

“Don’t get too discouraged about art. 
It survives. Like truth, crushed to 
earth, it rises again. 

“You know the story of the old lady 
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who said she liked ‘Hamlet’ very much; 
but it was so full of quotations. Had 
she but known it, she praised not only 
the play in that remark, but herself as 
well. For if she knew some of those 
matchless lines by heart she held within 
herself a feast for lean intellectual days 

like the soul who, because of early 
training, can remember the Scriptures 
in some disastrous hour. 

“The fact is that beauty endures, 
despite our frailties; and it is as in- 
evitable that a work of art returns 
again and again as that April repeats 
her green magic year by year. The 
sordid, the vulgar, the stupid, and’ the 
commonplace have their little moment; 
but somewhere the eternal things go 
on and the stars are in the heavens, 
whether we notice them or not. They 
wait, like all wonderful things, for the 
extreme experience which forces us to 
lift our eyes to them. Nothing great 
ever perishes. Of that I am deeply 
convineed.” 


FIREWORKS 


vs HAT we want is action. Pep! 
\\) Zip! Punch!” This, according 
to a widespread belief, is the 
monotonous demand of theatrical pro- 
ducers, editors, and publishers engaged 
in a gigantic conspiracy to keep intelli- 
gent plays, articles, and books from a 
hungry and expectant public. We have 
more than a smattering of suspicion 
that this belief has been born of the 
complaint of writers whose work has 
failed of recognition beyond the circle 
of their immediate friends. The plaint 
that is heard oftenest is the cry that 
plays with an intellectual interest stand 
of production when pitted 
against dramas of blood and thunder, 
and that even when intellectual plays 
are put upon the stage they fail of 
popular appretiation. All of which may 
be just another question of varying esti- 
mates of worth. Is the author who con- 
demns the public as a congregation of 
boors or the puplic which condemns the 
author as an unmitigated bore the 
sounder critic? On the whole, we are 
inclined to think that the public has 
the better of the argument. For plays 
and books do frequently succeed which 
appeal chiefly to the intellect. The 
audience which awaits such plays and 
books is not as extensive as that which 
Days homage to the sportive Charlie 
Chaplin, but nevertheless it is not to be 
sneezed at. 


no show 


for two months a play of this type 
llas been drawing full houses at the Gar- 
rick Theater, in New York City. It is 
true that the play, “Heartbreak House,’ 
Heartbreak House. By George Bernard Shaw. 


ntano’s, New York. 
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CAPTAIN SHOTOVER (ALBERT PERRY) AND HIS GUEST, BOSS MANGAN (DUDLEY DIGGES), 
IN THE THEATRE GUILD’S PRODUCTION OF “HEARTBREAK HOUSE” 


bears the magic stamp of George Ber- 
nard Shaw; nevertheless its authorship 
is not its sole claim to popularity. Of 
course there are many who go to see 
Shaw because they are convinced that 
he represents the latest style in intel- 
lectual adornment. There are probably 
new ones of this type born every min- 
ute, but we are convinced that the bulk 
of the audience of “Heartbreak House” 
is made up of people who prefer good 
talk, if it really is good talk, to all the 
pep, zip, and punch of the latest melo- 
drama. 

“Heartbreak House” is emphatically a 
talky play. Save in the last act when 
a bomb from an airplane drops off 
stage and eliminates two members of 
the cast, the play is all talk from begin- 
ling to end. Gathered together in an 
English country home the presiding 
deity of which is a retired sea captain 
(who has trafficked with the devil in 
his youth) is a conglomerate group 
which at Shaw’s dictation proceeds to 
rend the world limbfrom limb. After the 
pieces have been strewn over the stage 
for three acts, the play, according to 
the familiar Shaw precedent, just stops. 
No one even attempts to sweep up the 
remains. 

As those who 


read the preface to 


“Heartbreak House” in its published 
version know, Mr. Shaw withheld this 
play from the footlights during the war 
for the reason that “comedy, though 
sorely tempted, had to be loyally silent.” 
But we suspect that the war would have 
still gone on to its conclusion even if 
“Heartbreak House” had been presented. 
We feel that Mr. Shaw in his consider- 
ation for the niceties of war-time eti- 
quette may have overestimated the effect 
which his utterances would have upon 
the popular mind. Of course such an 
error in judgment would be an unusual 
one for Mr. Shaw to make. For he has 
so consistently erred upon the side of 
modesty, when it came to the judgment 
of his own writings, that perhaps we do 
him an injustice when we impute to 
him the fear that any work of his could 
influence popular opinion. 

Whatever the truth of the matter may 
be, we are sure that those who have wit- 
nessed “Heartbreak House” at the Gar- 
rick have not left the theater with any 
feeling that the pillars of society were 
tumbling about their heads. We sus- 
pect that most of them went away with 
this thought uppermost in their minds: 


“What wonderful fireworks!” 


Will this conclusion satisfy or dis- 
appoint G. B. S.? 
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RINGING DOWN THE CURTAIN ON A GREAT INTERNATIONAL DRAMA 


The work for American soldiers in France during the European war which was carried on through 
the Paris headquarters of the Y. M. C. A. cost nearly fifty million dollars. Here were housed 
bureaus for purchase, manufacture, building, and transportation; for the distribution of magazines 


and newspapers; for the administration of religious.work; and for the 


direction of entertainment 
of various kinds. 


In the Paris headquarters was carried on that vast business by which France 
was dotted from Bordeaux to Coblenz, from Havre to Cannes, with huts for the American soldiers, 
What this work accomplished is dramatically described in a remarkable book called ‘““That Damn Y,’” 
by Miss Katherine Mayo, already reviewed in The Outlook and four chapters of which first 
appeared in its columns. The above illustration shows the final closing of these Paris headquarters 
of the Y. The man locking the door is Mr. F. A. Jackson, the Controller of the European 
lepartment of the New York Life Insurance Company, who has been a resident of Paris for many 
years. In connection with his own a Y worker in Paris in 
November, 1917, and served as chairman of the Finance Committee until the close of the work. 
His companion in this final and simple but dramatic ceremony is Mr. W. C. Hill, an American 
business man who volunteered as a Y worker and served with Mr. Jackson in the finance department 
of the Y until the war ended 


absorbing business he volunteered as 





WEST VIRGINIA’S 
CAPITOL 
DESTROYED 


Some critics would perhaps 
say, Why build the huge 
and often ugly structures in 
which our State govern- 
ments are housed? But 
once built and paid for, no 
one will question that they 
should be properly cared 
for. The picture emphasizes 
a lesson that Americans are 
slow to learn—that every 
available means should be 
used to stop the terrible 
waste annually caused by 
fires in this country 
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LARGEST RADIO STATION IN THE WORLD OPENED IN FRANCE 
The formal inauguration of what is said to be the largest wireless station in the world, built by 
the United States at Bordeaux, France, during the war and recently completed, took place a few 
weeks ago. It has been named the Poste Lafayette. Many prominent French and American officials 
attended the opening ceremony 





THE SAN FRANCISCO seen — aa RT 
MEMORIAL MUSEUM 


This building has been given 
to the eity of San Francisco 
by Mr. M. H. de Young, and 
as dedicated January 2, 
24. In the 45 galleries 
are more than one million 
objects, including paintings, 
tatuary, ceramics, Oriental 
art, coins, medals, musical 
instruments, minerals, arms 





and armor. European war | 
relies, tapestries, Indian 
and South Sea exhibits, a 
collection of Napoleonic 


relics, and material dealing 
With the early history of 
San Francisco and California 

















AMERICA’S FORESTS—A HERITAGE AND HOPE 


BY CHARLES LATHROP PACK 


PRESIDENT AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


HE people of the United States in- 

herited from their fathers one of 

the greatest and richest heritages 
the world has ever seen—an area of 
timber-land which seemed, as. was fre- 
quently remarked less than a generation 
ago, “inexhaustible.” There were woods 
of nearly all known varieties, designed 
to meet the hundreds of uses to which 
man puts this most helpful and neces- 
sary of all natural resources. 


ing the past few years that the Nation’s 
forest resources are not inexhaustible. 
They realize this every time they buy 
a newspaper and pay twice or three 
times the former cost. They realize it 
when they interview the furniture 
dealer on the price of some needed 
chairs and tables. They realize it when 
they come to building that home of 
their own on which they have been 
counting and discover that lumber is 


become seriously exhausted. They have 
been prodigal in cutting their timber- 
lands; they haveallowed vast areas which 
might have been producing trees dur- 
ing the past few decades to lie idle; 
they have not taken sufficient care to 
prevent the annual destruction by fire of 
thousands of acres of fine forests, with a 
loss of millions to the Nation’s wealth. 

In short, there has been no National 
policy applied to forestry. The reason 
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It was because of the apparent impos- 
sibility of exhausting the great supply 
of timber with which this country was 
blessed that little thought was given by 
those of an earlier generation to the 
question of conservation—of saving, re- 
planting, reforesting, the wooded terri- 
tories of the United States. Doubtless 
it would have been impossible to per- 
suade an audience of fifty or seventy- 
five years ago of the need of forest 
conservation. 

“What foolishness is this man talk- 
ing?” they would have asked. 

“Save trees? What do you mean? 
Why, they grow faster than they can 
be used. And look at the limitless areas 
of untouched forest out West!” 

No one preaching forest conservation 
to-day is called foolish. The people 
from one end of the land to the other 
have been realizing more and more dur- 
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VIRGIN FOREST UNTOUCHED BY FIRE 


now selling as high as $70 per thousand 
feet against $28 and $32 before the war. 

True, the present high prices of lum- 
ber and of most articles made from 
wood are not due entirely to the grow- 
ing scarcity of timber supply in the 
United States. The present prices are 
due principally to war-time conditions 
from which we have not yet recovered. 
They are not due to an exhaustion 
which already has made itself felt in 
prices which belong to real famine days. 

But the present prices have brought 
home to the people of the United States 
a fact which they had only begun to 
realize before, namely, that there is need 
of saving some of the Nation’s heritage 
—as much as possible, in fact—before it 
is squandered any further. The Amer- 
ican people have been spendthrifts in 
many ways, and they have allowed one 
of their greatest natural resources to 


was because the people did not realize 
the seriousness of the situation and the 
importance of putting into effect some 
system of forest management which 
would help to save for the next gener- 
ation—the people not of a_ distant 
future, but of the near future—some of 
the timber resources of the land. 
To-day, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the United States, there is 
united action ready to carry through 
the campaign for a National forest 
policy. It is America’s greatest need 
to-day. The people of the United States 
—those who own wood, those who manu- 
facture it into the articles of daily use, 
and those who buy the articles—all are 
ready to support the adoption of a policy 
which will help to save the forests, pre- 
vent them from being cut and burned 
down before they can be replenished. 
To-day for the first time everybody 
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who is interested in any way in the 
question of forestry is standing ready 
to urge the adoption by the Congress of 
the United States of a National forest 
policy. This policy is to be in line with 
that which will be provided for in the 
various States by legislation suited to 
their individual needs. There must be co- 
operation, however, between the National 
Government and the States in order to 
make the policy a complete success. 
There must be ample fire protection. 
Forest fires will destroy in a few days 
what it has taken nature from fifty 
years to a century to build. This is one 
of the most important single steps 
which can be taken at the present time 
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over and denuded lands, so that there 
will not be vast areas, as at present in 
growing acreage, lying waste and bar- 
ren, of no use to man or beast. There 
are millions of acres of such land which 
should be producing wealth. At the 
present time it represents nothing but 
money not being employed for any pur- 
pose. Both the Nation and the States 
can help in getting such land back to 
usefulness. 

It is not possible to get individual 
capital to take up this vast and most 
vital work on any large scale. It must 
be a National enterprise. On account 
of the length of time it will require 
under most circumstances to get any 
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on the head-waters of navigable streams. 
There may be additions to the National 
forests also through the transfer to that 
supervision of lands now in other forms 
of Government ownership, but which 
lands are found by investigation and 
reclassification to be chiefly suitable for 
permanent forest production. Some 
such land is now being held as agri- 
cultural or mineral, when, as a matter 
of fact, it is of no use for either of 
those purposes and should be put to 
work growing trees for the future eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation. 

The proper cutting and removal of 
timber crops is one of the most im- 
portant features which must be included 
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in carrying out a National forest policy. 
Forest-fire protection can be started at 
once, and will result in an immediate 
saving of, which really is an addition to, 
the Nation’s timber resources. Some of 
the other features of the forest policy 
which must be adopted cannot be put 
into practice and bring definite results 
as promptly as that of fire protection. 
For this reason, the allowance for this 
purpose should be ample. The National 
and State Governments should not 
skimp on a few thousand dollars for 
forest-fire-fighting purposes when it will 
mean the saving of millions of dollars 
annually. The present policy con- 
templates the asking of not less than a 
million dollars from Congress for use in 
co-operation with the States in fire- 
protection work. 

The National forest policy should pro- 
vide means for the reforestation of cut- 


FOREST SWEPT BY FIRE AND HURRICANE 


returns from money invested in the re- 
planting of denuded and waste lands, 
it is necessary that the Government per- 
form this service for the people of the 
Nation. Individuals cannot be per- 
suaded to plant trees on a tract of land 
taxed annually and from which they 
cannot possibly expect to cut timber for 
fifty years or more. This work must be 
carried on over a period of time and 
on such a scale that the Government 
must undertake to do it. 

There should be more rapid replant- 
ing of the vast areas which lie within 
the bounds of the forests already owned 
by the Government. Larger appro- 
priation is needed for this work. 

At the same time there should be an 
appropriation of $10,000,000 a year for 
five years to permit the purchase of 
lands which should be added to the 
National forest system, whether or not 


in any National forest policy. Unless 
a certain number of trees are left in 
any territory whose forest resources are 
being harvested, the process of getting 
a new forest started on the land will 
be a slow and expensive one. With 
some seed trees left, reforestation is 
certain and the vast denuded wastes 
will be avoided. It is important, if pos- 
sible, to find a way by which all timber 
cutting will take place in a more rational 
way, with due regard to better forestry 
practice. 

The National forest policy to be 
adopted should include provision for a 
study of forest taxation. The laws gov- 
erning the taxation of forest lands 
should be such as to encourage the con- 
servation and growing of timber. This 
is a problem which will require care- 
ful study in order to find the right solu- 
tion. It must be approached in a wise 
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and statesmanlike manner, with a broad 
and far-reaching view-point, for it is 
a question which affects the Nation as 
a whole, and there should be uniformity 
of action in all the States, as far as 
local conditions allow. It is believed 
by those who have been looking into 
this phase of the forestry situation, giv- 
ing it careful thought and attention for 
some time past, that a plan of taxation 
can be devised which will be satisfac- 
tory both to the State and the timber- 
land owner, and which will encourage 
greater conservation. 

Experiments, such as the Government 
has been conducting at the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory at Madison, Wisconsin, 
in reproduction methods, wood utiliza- 
tion and preservation, timber tests, and 
the development of by-products, should 
be continued and increased; for as a re- 
sult of discoveries being made at this 
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laboratory, saving is being made in 
many directions in the use of wood. By 
helping to save what we now possess, 
by the use of right processes, much can 
be done to permit the growing up of 
new timber. 

The time is now ripe to secure the 
adoption of a broad, wise, and compre- 
hensive National forest policy. A bill 
will be introduced at this session of 
Congress, although it is not believed 
that there will be time, with the neces- 
sary legislation which must be passed 
during this short session, to have the 
forest bill passed. But there will be some 
discussion of it, and it will be ready for 
the new Congress, which President 
Harding doubtless will call immediately 
or soon after his inauguration. 

Senator Harding himself is strongly 
in favor of a wise National forest policy. 
He voiced his approval of such a meas- 
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ure during the campaign. His support, 
therefore, can be counted on, and the 
placing of his signature to such a bill 
as that which has been proposed. 
Every man, woman, and child in the 
United States is affected by the forest 
question, for wood enters into the daily 
life of most of us in more ways, per- 
haps, than any other product. There- 
fore every member of Congress should 
have the importance of adopting a Na- 
tional forest policy brought home to him 
by the voters in his district. The 
chances are that he is aware of the 
vital need of such a policy; but it 
should be impressed upon him, and his 
constituents should make him know 
that they expect his support of a meas- 
ure which means so much to the eco- 
nomic welfare of the Nation, to the in- 
dustrial prosperity of every community, 
and to the lessening of living costs. 


AN APOLOGY FOR THE PICTURES 


BY NEWTON A. FUESSLE 


A reply to Mr. Pulsifer’s article in last week's issue of The Outlook: 


NY superlative is a tribute. Mr. 
Pulsifer’s title “The World’s 


Worst Failure” reveals his great 
expectation and his great disappoint- 


ment. If the pictures have grown so 
important that their shortcomings can 
be described only in a_ world-wide 
phrase of anguish, then they have cer- 
tainly scored. With what inordinate 
hope the Pulsifer pulse must have 
beaten, to be cast down thus into nether- 
most despair! Of his vast expectations 
has been born a vast impatience. Be- 
cause no Aristophanes, no Shakespeare, 
of the screen has loomed before us it is 
folly to keep on turning the crank. Be- 
cause the colt still gambols at the foot 
of Parnassus the pictures are the worst 


failure of the world. Mr. Griffith, hav- 
ing written the first three letters of the 
movie alphabet, the same consisting of 
the close-up, the flash-back, and the 
fade-in (or is it the fade-out?), should 
abandon the quest because he has not 
triumphantly attained the “‘z.” 

Critics of the screen have no patience 
for gradual and normal growth. They 
would have every nursery cast aside, 
and would set up in its place labora- 
tories for child research into the fourth 
dimension. They would wrest from 
every child its volume of ‘Mother 
Goose” and present it solemnly with a 
copy of “Pére Goriot.” They scorn the 
application of long patience to the de- 
velopment of any new art. Because 
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METRO MAKES THE MOST OF MELODRAMA IN ITS ELABORATE MOTION PICTURE OF 


“THE FOUR 


HORSEMEN,” 


SOON TO Be RELEASED 


ages intervened between the first emis- 
sion of an amazed whistle through the 
teeth of a caveman and Beethoven's 
“Ninth Symphony” they consider Apollo 
a melancholy frost. 

Twenty-five years may indeed have 
elapsed between the first steak-eating 
picture and “Broken Blossoms,” but 
what is a quarter of a century to the 
gods? Did Homer follow directly upon 
the heels of the first savage who with 
his toe inscribed the first symbol 
upon the sand? Did Michelangelo leap 
gloriously into sight within the brief 
span of a quarter of a century after 
the first artistic impulse in the jungles? 
Did Shakespeare score his premiére 
immediately after that naive one-act 
skit beneath the boughs of Eden? 

If one is going to consider the mio- 
tion picture as an art, one must grant 
it what every other art has claimed— 
namely, time. Give it time, and the 
errant pie may yet blossom into heroic 
pentameter of pantomime. 

As yet, who pretends that the motion 
picture is an art? It is a manufactur- 
ing business. It calls its three branches 
by the prosaic and businesslike names 
of production, distribution, and exhibi- 
tion. True, it calls its factories 
“studios;” but one need only visit one 
of them and behold a_ scene. being 
“shot” to discover that they are boiler 
shops, manufacturing goods rather than 
creating art. 

sesides, what is art? If one may as- 
sume that art is the production of that 
which conveys emotions experienced or 
imagined by its author, with beauty of 


form and understanding of life, then 
our leading picture producers would 


probably be the last to lay claim to art 
as their objective. The pictures are 
an industry; they are the product of 
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large manufacturing of€anizations, in- 
tent upon profits. Art is individual; its 
object is the expression of the artist’s 
reactions to life. Is that the object of 
the big producers? Consider the re- 
mark of one of them when informed 
that a group of motion-picture stars 
had organized their own producing com- 
pany. 

“My God,” he exclaimed, “they’ve put 
the inmates in charge of the asylum!” 

Despite the gifted camera work of the 
leading producing companies and _ re- 
gardless of what their press agents may 
cause them to say, the men in charge 
have no illusions. The trouble is that 
this tree of the pictures is so huge that 
one expects every conceivable fruit to 
grow on its swaying branches. But 
why grieve because one cannot pluck 
the pomegranate from the weeping wil- 
low? 

No one complains that Arnold Ben- 
nett composes no concertos, for his 
province is the novek No one seems to 
complain that Tolstoy was not a sculp- 
tor, that H. G. Wells is not a portrait 
painter, or that Whistler did not play 
in a band. 

But Mr. Pulsifer is not alone in the 
complaint that the motion pictures 
ought to bear fruit that they were prob- 
ably never intended to bear. The pic- 
tures of the future may attract their 
Galsworthys. The field of the pictures 
may in time acquire a soil that will 
nurture its Barries and its Brieux, but 
as yet the chemistry of its soil and the 
restrictions that hem it in seem to con- 
fine its province to melodrama. This 
is not merely the opinion of an outsider, 
but it is the opinion of an insider— 
one of the high executives of a large 
producing company. If the fruit of the 
motion-picture tree is for the present 
to be nothing more tasty to the culti- 
vated palate than melodrama, then the 
producers propose to make the best of 
melodrama. Certainly the morality and 
mystery plays of the sixteenth century 
are not to be condemned as the then 
worst failures of the world because they 
were in essence melodrama. These 
morality and mystery shows must have 
seemed but crude and tawdry affairs 
to the highbrows of their time, their 
tastes elevated by Homer and burnished 
by Vergil. Yet these melodramas clasped 
the seeds of the Elizabethan stage. 

The motion picture is as yet bound 
to melodrama with fetters that neither 
its gallant Griffiths, its ingenious Inces, 
nor its dauntless de Milles seem to have 
been able to break. Instead, therefore, 
of trying to “shoot” the fine subtleties 
of “Enter Madame” or attempting to 
reduce to the denominator of five reels 
the sparkling dialogue of Clare Kum- 
mer’s “Rollo’s Wild Oat,” these pro- 
ducers, like chefs who know their jobs, 
sensibly go to market for raw melo- 
drama, cook it brown for the populace, 
and season it to Main Street’s taste 
rather than to that of Beacon Street. 
The hits of the screen, accordingly, are 
Such things as “Shore Acres,” “’Way 
Down East,” and “To Hell with the 
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IT COST $1,000,000, TOOK SIX MONTHS, GAVE EMPLOYMENT TO 12,500 ACTORS, AND 


CONSUMED MORE BUILDING MATERIAL 


THAN 1S CONTAINED IN THE WOOLWORTH 


BUILDING FOR THE METRO PICTURES CORPORATION TO PRODUCE IBANEZS “THE 
FOUR HORSEMEN OF THE APOCALYPSE” 


Kaiser,” while the best that Richard 
Washburn Child can do for the movies 
is the crook melodrama entitled “Helio- 
trope’—and Mr. Child learned his 
writer’s trade at Harvard, he has been 
editor of “Collier’s,’” and he spent the 
summer in Marion, Ohio, as a literary 
aid and adviser to Senator Harding. 
Surely a melodrama like “Heliotrope”’ 
is not the dramatic limit of this writer’s 
skill; but he knew the limitations of 
the medium for which he wrote. 

If one’s taste runs to the dramatic 
artichokes of Lord Dunsany, or to the 
alligator pears of Strindberg, let him 
stay away from where “grim death” 
does its hovering; for the picture indus- 
try is organized for the moment on the 
basis of mass production and mass Gis- 
tribution, like Fords, and golden oak 
furniture, and Harold Bell Wright 
novels. One hears of Gertrude Ather- 
ton, and Sir Gilbert Parker, and Irvin 
Cobb, and Eugene Walter, and Winchell 
Smith, and James M. Barrie making 
contracts with the picture men and go- 
ing to Hollywood or to the Claridge. 
One hears of Richard Le Gallienne 
writing titles for photo plays and of 
Benjamin de Casseres being taken in 
tow by one of the producers. And out 
of these developments there may dawn 
a new day of the pictures; but up to 
date the melodrama seems to be the 
only script that goes. 

It would hardly be fair to Mr. Pulsi- 
fer to repulse his pleasant assault upon 
the screen by mentioning the service of 
the screen in helping muster the Na- 
tion to war and in helping raise its 
war funds; for he directs his pen only 
against the screen’s failure to achieve 
high art. Nor would it be right to 
drag in the educational advantages of 
bolstering up pedagogical mediocrity 
and class-room indifference with motion 
pictures that drive in lessons in biology, 
history, and geology. Had there been 


any motion pictures to inject a bit of 
melodrama into quadratic equations 
and solid geometry, my own records in 
these unspeakable subjects might have 
been less ignominious. 

But that melodrama must remain the 
limit of the pictures can hardly be as- 
sumed. I don’t know whether Mr. 
Pulsifer will concede that Miss Ethel 
Barrymore is an artist or that “De- 
classé” is a work of art. But it is a 
fact that this play was produced by 
motion-picture managers with motion- 
picture money. It was done so that a 
“legitimate” producer might not have 
the opportunity to produce this play 
with this star and then sell the motion- 
picture rights at an enormous figure to 
the screen men. Recognizing an extraor- 
dinarily fine play, and foreseeing that 
Miss Barrymore might score an _ un- 
usual artistic success in it and estab- 
lish a degree of popularity that would 
be profitable in the pictures, this picture 
firm made sure at the outset of corner- 
ing the market on this particular pro- 
duction. I question whether a single 
spectator seeing the play at the Empire 
Theater, and not knowing the facts of 
the production, would have considered 
the thing in the least of the pictures 
picturey. This is at least a step away 
from melodrama. 

With the open volumes of all the 
gods of drama to draw upon, with the 
whole world for its stage, and though 
able to rise above the hampering unities 
of time and space, the motion-picture 
industry, being organized for mass pro- 
duction, is mainly content for the pres- 
ent to develop no greater technique 
than that of melodrama. For the ob- 
ject of a large industry is not art, but 
profit; and if the motion pictures, being 
melodrama, are the world’s worst fail- 
ure, then the human race, which wal- 
lows in melodrama, qualifies also for a 
large and commodious booby prize. 








FIGHTING FOREST FIRES FROM THE AIR 


BY LAURENCE LA TOURETTE 
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“NOW FROM AN ATRPLANE 
ON A CLEAR DAY. 


- OW many men do you have 
under you here, Inspector?” 
asked Arnold Adair, staring 

contemplatively up at the great fir trees 
which covered the mesa as thickly as 
grass on a meadow. 3oth young men 
were lying full length on the brown 
pine needles which formed a soft fra- 
grant carpet stretching for miles away 
in every direction. 

“Sixteen men are supposed to be 
enough to cover this work,” replied the 
inspector, “but I’ve actually got less 
than half that.” The inspector of this 
section of the Forest Reserve was a na- 
tive woodsman of Colorado, a straight- 
forward and conscientious man, and 
much to <Arnold’s liking. Though 
scarcely more than Arnold’s age, In- 
spector Elijah Williams had a wife and 
five small children, occupying the two- 
room log house on the reservation set 
aside by the Government for the use of 
the forest inspector. And to Arnold’s 
utter amazement he learned that In- 
spector Williams received less pay on 
which to support this large family than 
his father paid a stenographer at home. 

“It’s the pay that counts with these 
men,” went on the frank young woods- 
man, “and you couldn't expect them to 
work for the Government at one-third 
what they get as ranch hands down in 
the canyons. The Government says it 
ean’t afford to pay more, but it pays a 
thousand times more every time a pre- 
ventable fire gets going here on the 
mesa.” 

“Why do you stay, Williams?” in- 
quired the aviator, suddenly. 

“Well, I suppose it’s because I like 
the woods,” returned the inspector, 
“and I guess Uncle Sam is hard up, 
after all. But alone I’m no use when 
it comes to fighting a forest fire—nor 
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are half a dozen men any use. It takes 
a hundred men working like beavers 
day and night to stop a big fire in 
woods like this if it ever gets good and 
started.” 

Arnold stretched out one hand and 
picked up a loose handful of the dry, 
resinous pine needles that carpeted the 
floor of the forest to a depth of several 
inches. As they dropped slowly through 
his fingers he pictured to himself the 
furnace of flames fed by such fuel! 

“And look at those tree-trunks, too,” 
sugested the young forester, guessing 
Arnold’s thoughts, pointing upward to 
where living streams of pitch and rosin 
were oozing from rifts in the bark. 
“What do you suppose happens when 
the flames begin to lick up that. high? 
Why,” he continued, answering himself, 
“they shoot up two hundred feet, de- 
vouring every branch and needle to the 
top, running out on the limbs, where 
they catch the next tree. In half an 
hour everything is ablaze for a dis- 
tance depending on the force and direc- 
tion of the wind. And that’s spruce 
for your New York papers, and masts 
for your flagpoles and ships, and tele- 
graph poles, and beams for bridges, and 
lumber—” 

“IT know,” interrupted Arnold. “Tell 
me how you put it out when it gets 
started.” 

Inspector Williams was apt to wax 
eloquent and was difficult to control 
when once launched upon his favorite 
subject, as Arnold well knew. This 
new direction in which his attention 
was turned was evidently not so wel- 
come to him, for he hesitated and dug 
up the pine needles with his heel for 
a few moments before answering. 

“We don’t put it out,” he finally ad- 
mitted, slowly. “It burns itself out. 


EVERY PART OF THIS RESERVATION WOULD BE IN VIEW 
A TINY LITTLE CURL OF SMOKE WOULD BE SPOTTED IN A GLANCE” 


“You can plow around the ground 
and stop the fire from spreading, if 
you’ve got men and plows enough,” 
continued the fire fighter vengefully, 
“but up in the trees out of your reach 
it burns until it gets tired. You can 
cut them down, perhaps, but one can 
imagine what working under a drip- 
ping fire is, especially when the men 
are compelled to saw and chop in the 
midst of an oven and the floor hot 
under their feet. Usually they burn 
themselves out, these big fires.” 

Arnold Adair had stopped in his 
flight over the Rocky Mountains for 
a brief visit with David Green, one of 
his old squadron mates in France, 
commonly known to his aviator friends 
as the Kid. David Green, since the 
armistice, had returned to his father’s 
cattle ranch in the valley of the Una- 
weep Canyon, where he had welcomed 
Arnold Adair and his airplane with all 
the enthusiasm and affection of a com- 
radeship born of the war, tried and 
cemented, and then for two years sun- 
dered. During the last week the two 
aviators had again flown together un- 
ceasingly, over the thirty miles north- 
ward to the nearest railway town; to 
the southward, deep within the rugged 
mountainous country of the Dolores, 
where the foot of man had never trod; 
away over the picturesque mesa land 
to the east and the sullen Utah plains 
to the west. The Green ranch at the 
bottom of the canyon lay at an altitude 
of seven thousand feet, and the table- 
lands, covered with the mighty firs and 
spruce of the Forest Reserve, rose two 
thousand feet higher into the sky and 
spread for fifty miles in diameter, ex- 
hibiting to the airman its timber in 
dense array. 

It was “bear time’ in the moun- 
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tains, when the black bear and the red 
had shed their summer furs, and the 
approaching fall had cultivated a 
closely woven fabric in their coats, a 
few of which Arnold Adair most 
ardently desired for the floor of his 
room at home. And it was likewise 
“fire time” in the mountains, when 
hunters and camping parties sometimes 
carelessly let fall a smoking cartridge 
wad or a burning match into inflam- 
nable pine needles to start a conflagra- 
tion that was quick to spread and im- 
possible to control. 

The two aviators, equipped with Ger- 
man rifles and ammunition, brought 
home after the war as souvenirs by 
David, had mounted ponies and climbed 
the heights to the Great Mesa, for a 
day or two with the bears. After the 
first day’s shooting they had spent the 
night with Inspector Williams, who 
with typical Western hospitality made 
room for the two visitors in the one 
sleeping chamber shared by his large 
family with an absence of fuss and 
ceremony that made an impression on 
the Eastern-bred New Yorker. David 
remained at the Williams headquar- 
ters to prepare the bearskins they had 
bagged, while Arnold left early that 
morning to make the daily trip of in- 
spection with the Government’s pro- 
tector of its forests who was his host. 

For five hours they guided their 
ponies through the silent aisles of the 
forest, the vistas between the _ tree- 
trunks reminding Arnold strongly of 
the cathedral aisles under the canopy 
of the great Black Forest of Ger- 
many, which he had visited before 
the war. Those German forests, how- 
ever, were cleared of underbrush and 
dead wood. Probably forest fires were 
rare there because of the popular 
dread of waste. Arnold remembered 
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‘TT TAKES A HUNDRED MEN WORKING LIKE BEAVERS DAY AND NIGHT TO STOP A 

BIG FIRE IN WOODS LIKE THIS IF IT EVER GETS GOOD AND STARTED. . . . ONE CAN 

IMAGINE WHAT WORKING UNDER A DRIPPING FIRE IS, ESPECIALLY WHEN THE 

MEN ARE COMPELLED TO SAW AND CHOP IN THE MIDST OF AN OVEN AND THE 
FLOOR HOT UNDER THEIR FEET” 


his early summers in Portland, Ore- 
gon, where for weeks, and often for 
months, the atmosphere of the city was 
thick with the smoke of forest fires 
fifty miles away. Not until the rains 
came were these destroyers of the 
forest subdued. Miles and miles of the 
Pacific coast exhibited stricken moun- 
tain-sides, their bleak outlines covered 
with white skeletons of barkless tree- 
trunks, countless values of timber and 
wood pulp suffered to waste in flames 
by our profligate people, while they 
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“STRICKEN MOUNTAINSIDES, THEIR BLEAK OUTLINES COVERED WITH WHITE 


SKELETONS OF BARKLESS TREE-TRUNKS. 


COUNTLESS VALUES OF TIMBER AND 


WOOD PULP SUFFERED TO WASTE IN FLAMES RY OUR PROFLIGATE PEOPLE” 


grumbled at paying a double price re- 
quired for their daily journal because 
of the scarcity of paper. 

Inspector Williams admitted to Ar- 
nold the hopelessness of the enor- 
mous task upon his hands. But six or 
seven helpers remained to him at this 
most crucial time of the year, when the 
summer’s suns had left the _ forest 
leaves and. underbrush crisp and dry. 
They were not experienced fire fighters, 
the best of his trained force having 
forsaken the underpaid Government ser- 
vice for more lucrative positions in the 
towns and ranches. 

After returning home to supper that 
night Inspector Williams showed the 
two visitors his stock of chemical fire 
extinguishers, racks of axes and shov- 
els, telescoped piles of water buckets, 
and the divers and sundry implements 
that were distributed to the small army 
of fire fighters when the dreaded occa- 
sion came. His telephone line con- 
nected him with the various huts of 
his subordinates, scattered a score of 
miles apart throughout the confines of 
the area. 

“These would make delightful little 
airplane bombs, wouldn’t they, Davie?” 
suggested Arnold, balancing one of the 
liquid chemical containers of glass in 
his hands. “This is the same sort of 
extinguisher we carry in the machine, 
except that ours has a sprinkler at- 
tachment to squirt into the fire at 
close range.” 

“That little bottle of extinguisher 
might put out a student lamp, but it 
wouldn’t make much impression on a 
forest fire,” observed the _ practical 
David, dryly. “If you carried a hun- 
dred of them in your cockpit, you might 
do something. But that would weigh 
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“HIS TELEPHONE LINE CONNECTED HIM WITH THE VARIOUS HUTS OF HIS SUBOR- 
DINATES, SCATTERED A SCORE OF MILES APART THROUGHOUT THE CONFINES OF 
THE AREA” 


eight hundred pounds, 
at eight pounds each. 
do they cost?” 

“Not as much as a single one of 
those big trees is worth!” interposed 
the inspector, warmly. “And they are, 
in fact, very effective. You try them 
once. But what are you saying about 
a cockpit? I load five hundred of the 
bottles on my wagon and haul them 


figuring these 
And how much 


over these rough roads with four 
mules.” 
“And it takes as many hours to 


reach the fire with the mules as it 
would take minutes with an airplane!” 
retorted Arnold, regarding the forest 
man earnestly. “Have you ever con- 
sidered the use of an airplane in de- 
tecting forest fires and helping to put 
them out?” he suggested after a pause. 

“Airplanes!” ejaculated the aston- 
ished woodsman. “I never saw an air- 
plane, much less considered one for 
this work. What could an airplane 
do in woods such as these?” 

“That’s what we intend to find out,” 
Arnold replied. “If you will turn your 
mules and cows out of that pasture 
back of the house to-morrow afternoon, 
David and I will fly over here and 
land at your back door in an airplane. 


I will take you for a ride over your 
forests and show you how small they 
are from an airplane. 

“IT am not so sure a pilot could put 
a fire out from the air, especially if it 
had a good start,” Arnold went on, 
“but I was thinking this morning, when 
you were telling me about your 
methods of detecting a fire in the woods, 
how great a headway the fire must 
get before you receive any warning and 
arrive at the spot with a mule team. 
And that’s the most important part of 
it—geting an early warning before the 
fire has grown out of control, isn’t it?” 

“Well, how would an airplane help 
any?” demanded the much perplexed 
forester. 

“T’ll show you to-morrow,” replied 
the aviator. “You can cover this en- 
tire reservation in an airplane in less 
than an hour, while your six men, or 
sixteen men, on horseback, would get 
less exact information about the loca- 
tion of smoke or fire in a long day’s 
riding. Suppose one of them discovers 
a fire. He must ride back and tele- 
phone for help. By the time that help 
arrives the fire may be beyond resist- 
ance. Every minute saved in report- 
ing a fire must be important. Now 
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from an airplane every part of thi: 
reservation would be in view on a clea: 
day. A tiny little curl of smoke woul 
be spotted in a glance. In five min- 
utes the airplane could be landed here 
at your field, a warning sent out by 
the telephone, and a load of these 
fire extinguishers put aboard. In fact,” 
continued Arnold, enthusiastically, “the 
pilot should always carry a few of 
these glass extinguishers with him, and 
aftcr a little practice in bomb dropping 
he might check a small fire until help 
arrived on the ground. Of course lhe 
could not land his machine in tlie 
forest, for airplanes are not made to 
alight on the limb of a tree like a 
bird. But he could save a lot of time 
in sending your fire fighter to the ex- 
act spot, and that is the vital point, 
isn’t it?” 

Inspector Williams sat silently turn- 
ing over in his mind this startling in- 
formation. It was a point of view 
never before advanced in favor of those 
circus - performing flying - machines. 
David Green, he knew, had come home 
from the war with a romantic halo 
about his head because he had flown 
over the German lines and brought 
back information about the doings of 
the enemy on the other side. Now this 
young New Yorker suggests that every- 
day use of this same flying-machine 
might save time in detecting fires in 
the forests. A thought formulated it- 
self in the inspector’s mind. 

“By jingoes!” he cried; “if you can 
see as far as you say you can from 
these airplanes, it wouldn’t take so 
many men to cover this work, would 
it?” 

“Nor so many mules either, Will- 
jams,” returned Arnold, smiling. “And 
for every man and mule it dismisses 
the Government ought to split what it 
saves among such devoted foresters as 
you. As for seeing far—wait until to- 
morrow afternoon and you shall see for 
yourself.” 

After an early breakfast next morn- 
ing the bearskin rugs were tied behind 
their saddles, and at the end of a five 
hours’ jog through the forest down the 
steep slope of the mesa -trail Arnold 
and David Green turned into the ranch 
headquarters in the Unaweep Valley, 
twenty miles nearer civilization. This 
fertile valley was nearly a mile wide, 
once the bed of an ancient river, 
washed deep and broad by the rushing 
currents of melted snows from atop the 
adjoining mesas. In its broad, smooth 
alfalfa fields and pastures natural land- 
ing-fields for the swiftest of aircraft 
were plentiful. 

It was late that afternoon before 
Arnold Adair’s long-distance airplane 
was ready for the little flight of twenty 
miles back to the inspector’s heai- 
quarters. For Arnold had conceived an 
idea during his long horseback ride 
home that morning, and, eager to try 
it out in effect, he and David had 
labored industriously about the under- 
carriage of the airplane for several 
hours after lunch. A bright sheet of 
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burnished tin covered, like a reflector, 
the end of a flame jet from an acety- 
lene-gas tank which was firmly sus- 
pended above the landing gear. A 
simple lighting device, consisting of a 
jump spark from the batteries, was 
tested until it was made easy to oper- 
ate from the pilot seat in the machine. 
The reflector not only protected the in- 
tense flame from the head wind, but it 
magnified to several thousand candle- 
power the strength of its glare. Ar- 
nold and David both desired to make 
an impression of the airplane’s value 
upon the imagination of the forest in- 
spector, and this lighting device would 
make a night flight extremely~- spec- 
tacular, and at the same time would 
light up the ground upon ianding so 
that obstacles could be avoided on an 
unfamiliar field. 

Dusk falls early in deep canyons 
when the October sun is setting beyond 
distant mountains, and by six o’clock, 
when their labors were finished, long 
dusky shadows almost hid the steep 
walls of the near-by cliffs. The airplane 
was wheeled out in the open and 
headed down the valley into the light 
breeze. So anxious were the airmen to 
try out their new invention that the 
appeals of the cook and cookie to first 
eat their suppers passed unheeded. 
Arnold climbed in and adjusted throttle 
and self-starter while David balanced 
his weight on the tip of the metal 
wings, walking across the top wing to 
his seat in the fuselage. Nothing could 
break or burn about this new sport ma- 
chine, it being constructed wholly of 
metal, even the fuel tanks protected 
from flames. 

Swiftly but almost noiselessly the 
motor began its purring, the propeller 
whirred, and the men from the corrals 
and mess hall gathered at the pasture 
fence to watch the start. As Arnold 
opened the throttle and the sturdy craft 
began to gain momentum, the cowboys 
waved him a cheer, which was duly 
acknowledged by David from his dar- 
ing seat on the edge of his cockpit. 
The silencer on the exhaust made Ar- 
nold’s new air cruiser as noiseless as 
the quietest motor on Fifth Avenue; 
only the swift whir of the propeller 
through the air could be heard. 

Soaring at a low elevation over the 
ranch house, Arnold turned on his 
landing light as an experiment. Its 
glare lighted up the yards, corrals, and 
outbuildings until the whole vicinity 
was as distinct as by daylight. 

“This will give old Williams’s mules 
the scare of their lives,” shouted David 
in a voice that was heard by the men 
below. ‘“Let’s zoom her up over the 
mountains and see what we will see.” 
Arnold stuck up the nose of the gal- 
lant little craft until-David felt himself 
resting most of his weight on the back 
of his. neck, and thus they left the 
Shadows of the valley below them and 
swiftly advanced to meet the stars that 
twinkled in the clear heavens above. 

Thé twenty miles of rough woodlands 
that had taken them five hours to trav- 
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erse that morning on horseback was 
covered in as many minutes by air. 
Almost before the cowboys had lost 
sight of the gleaming meteor that swam 
upward over the mountain Arnold de- 
scried the open break in the tall trees 
that marked the site of the reservation 
headquarters. Circling the little field, 
his powerful light searching out its 
obstacles and boundaries, he shut off 
the lagging motor and dropped down 
neatly to the meadow, taxying slowly 
across it to the inspector’s door. 

“Land sakes!” shouted Inspector 
Williams, excitedly; “my children think 
you’re a chariot of fire. I never seen 
such a thing in my born days.” 

“Jump in, Elijah,” invited David, 
stepping out of the rear seat and mo- 
tioning Williams to come forward and 
take his seat. ‘Arnold has something 
he wants to show you on the Unaweep.” 

“Why, that’s thirty miles from here!” 

“More’s the hurry, then,” said the 
pilot. “Step in lively—and, Davie, hand 
us up a dozen or two of those glass 
extinguishers. Put ’em in a basket, or 
anything, but hurry it up,” con- 
tinued Arnold Adair. 

Bewildered and excited by his first 
ride through the skies, the honest 
woodsman was some time in distin- 
guishing the bright spots of light that 


Arnold pointed out to him in the gath- 
ering darkness on the opposite moun- 
tain across the Unaweep Canyon. But 
as soon as he had fastened it in his 
mind his fierce hatred of his old enemy, 
the forest fire, concentrated all his at- 
tention upon it. Swiftly the conflagra- 
tion drew nearer, and with impatient 
lamentations he called to the pilot: 

“Must have been burning all day to 
get that bad, and nobody’s seen it. It’s 
invisible to people down in the valley, 
and there’s not a soul living within 
forty miles of it on the mesa.” 

“We saw it to-night the moment the 
airplane rose above the edge of the 
mesa, Inspector. And if we had been 
in the machine this morning instead of 
on horseback on the ground we'd have 
seen the smoke by daylight. Now be 
sure that belt is tight around you while 
we take a turn or two over the spot and 
dump these extinguishers. We can’t put 
it out, but we can check it better from 
the air than from the ground.” 

Arnold had brought the airplane 
down to a short hundred feet above the 
tree-tops as he shouted his instructions 
into the inspector’s ear. Alternately he 
switched on his acetylene light to re- 
gard the tops of the highest trees be- 
neath them, and extinguished it better 
to estimate the size of the charred and 
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mangled area invaded by the fire. For- 
tunately, the woods endangered were 
not of resinous fir, but were of 
birch and maple, and the ground was 
far more open. The wind had blown 
the sparks and flames down a straight 
and narrow pathway perhaps a hundred 
yards in width and in length a half of 
a mile. The rear end of the fire’s trail 
was black and dead, while forward 
fresh fuel burned vividly. The tops of 
the trees flamed fiercely until dead 
leaves and dried twigs were consumed, 
then as suddenly died down, while 
smoldering flames crept more slowly 
up the trunks and traveled out the 
length of the limbs. Under the con- 
sumed trees the fire burned more 
slowly among the fallen logs and shrub- 
bery on the ground. Here green under- 
growth resisted its fury and the sur- 
rounding woods sheltered it from the 
wind. 

Where the chemical bombs struck 
the front ranks of the enemy the fire 
smothered and died. Arnold Adair, 
with experienced hand, dropped the 
bombs carefully as he pivoted exactly 
above the desired spot from an eleva- 
tion so close to the tops of the burning 
trees that the hot breath from beneath 
scorched their faces and tossed the 
airplane in unsteady bumps—now up, 
now down. Expending the last of his 
store of ammunition upon the brush- 
heaps just beginning to blaze, Arnold 
pulled away with a soaring climb, and, 
wiping his smarting eyes and clearing 
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them as best he could, he peered ahead 
to pick out some guiding landmark on 
the black landscape below. The canyon 
was crossed, the Green ranch identified, 
and a straight course for the reserva- 
tion was maintained. 

A light in the Williams house en- 
abled him to identify the landing-field 
hidden in the depth of the fir forest, 
and, after a preparatory circuit with 
the landing-light ablaze, he carefully 
dropped down to earth and released the 
inspector from his belt. 

“Want to go back with more bombs?” 
inquired David, hurrying to their side 
and handing up another loaded basket 
as the inspector weakly climbed out of 
his seat. 

“Tt must be nearly morning, isn’t 
it?” was the reply of Inspector Will- 
iams. The two aviators shouted with 
laughter. 

“We haven’t been gone quite half an 
hour, Williams,” Arnold computed, after 
glancing at his watch. “With another 
trip or two we can pretty well smother 
the edges of that fire on the ground.” 

“You two do that, boys. I’ve got 
some telephoning to do. That fire is 
not on my reservation. That’s Inspec- 
tor Otis’s job, over on Unaweep Mesa, 
and he must get his men up there and 
stay until morning. 

“But I want to say, Mr. Adair,’ he 
added, as David Green hoisted up a 
second basket filled with chemical 
bombs and climbed into his seat be- 
hind Arnold, “that Uncle Sam don’t 
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need me nor Inspector Otis nor any of 
us ground-hogs out here any longer to 
patrol these mountains on horseback. 
Those millions of dollars’ worth of 
timber a year won’t be burned up here 
so regular if Washington will send us 
an airplane or two. Good-night to you, 
and much obliged. I’m going to tele- 
phone over to Sam Otis about this new- 
fangled fire engine.” He paused as he 
entered the house to shout back, “I 
wish you’d give him a demonstration.” 

Arnold promised he would, and the 
two aviators flew away. 

After drenching the front ranks of 
the creeping enemy with repeated 
showers of restraining bombs and 
smashing the rest in the front-line 
trees already aflame, they turned the 
solitary fire-fighting craft in the star- 
lit skies nose downward and slid noise- 
lessly down into the deep valley of the 
Unaweep towards the lights of the 
Green ranch. 

“We'll have to be nice to the cook, 
or we'll get a cold supper, Arnold,” 
commented David Green as they glided 
into the pasture for a landing. “And 
after supper I want to lay out a de- 
sign for a regular chemical fire-fighting 
engine to operate from the air. We 
can release the gas above the fire and 
let it settle down like the mustard 
gas we used in the war. Why won't 
that smother a forest fire?” 

“Tt will,” replied Arnold, as he 
stepped out of the machine and made 
for the mess-hall door. 


BUYING UP SLUMS 


INTERVIEW WITH 
MRS. BARNETT 


BY P. W. WILSON 


Outlook the biography of Canon 

Barnett, the founder of Toyn- 
bee Hall, in London, and therefore of 
the settlement movement throughout 
the world. The writer was Mrs. 
Barnett, since decorated with the Order 
of the British Empire, and to-day, at 
an age of over seventy, the most ven- 
erable and authoritative woman in Eng- 
lish public life. It was therefore with 
much interest that I had word from 
Mrs. Barnett that she intended, a 
second time, to brave the hospitality of 
the New World, crossing Canada west- 
wards and swinging the rest of the 
circle in the United States, where she 
had been chosen Honorary President of 
the Federation of Settlements. In the 
biography Mrs. Barnett tells of ten 
weeks spent here, but was apparently a 
little dazed, for she devotes only one 
paragraph in two volumes to her rem 
iniscences, expressing, indeed, “a rev- 
erence for that great countryeand its 
great hodgepodge of peoples, a _ rever- 
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IN THE HAMPSTEAD GARDEN SUBURB 


Houses grouped around a public unwalled garden 


ence not unmixed with fear,” but ask- 
ing, “Will its great soul—for it has a 
great soul—burst its body? or its 
spiritual force be crushed by its physi- 
cal wealth? Much depends on _ its 
women”’—then exercising in part the 
vote. But now, after speaking thirty- 
three times in her first fifty-six days to 
eager and often over-crowded audiences, 
Mrs. Barnett had much to say in con- 
versation, always giving a kindly com- 
ment, even where her criticism, like 
her admiration, is candid. On factories, 
dwellings, law courts, all of which she 
visited, her opinions were constructive 
and original. 

“I had been chairman,” she said, “of 
the committee in North London which 
entertained many hundreds of Amer- 
ican soldiers. They visited us, and I 
come here to leave cards in return. We 
felt it a privilege to have them, and I 
want to acknowledge the privilege. And, 
as an Englishwoman, I want to under- 
stand America and I want Americans to 
understand England. I have not talked 
polities. I have looked into social prob- 
lems—the life of the people. 

“TI go back to tell England, for in- 
Stance, of the wonderful care and 
patience shown in your special court, 
here in New York, for dealing with un- 
fortunate women. We need that ob- 
ject-lesson. Also, I could not but 
admire greatly the Children’s Court. 
All those boys needed was a garden. I 
do not object, as do some people, to the 
Sky-scrapers. They are exciting. I 
like them. And I particularly enjoyed 
many American factories. They are 
often quite beautiful—set on the streets 
in exaetly the right proportions. In 
many cities—Chicago especially—the 
parks are simply marvelous. And the 
air of New York—so free from smoke 
and clouds—is exquisitely clear. 

“In the main,” went on Mrs. Barnett, 
“I visited the rich’”—meaning, I think, 


the well-to-do rather than the multi- 
millionaires—‘‘and I cannot speak with 
sufficient gratitude of the love and con- 
sideration to be found in the beautiful 
homes which so many families have 
made for themselves. But at my meet- 
ings I have called on American women 
also to consider the poor, of whose 
actual life they too often know nothing. 
In that wider sense, home-making _is 
neglected in the United States. Con- 
ditions in London are undoubtedly bet- 
ter than in Chicago. My American 
friends are astonished when I tell 
them that London has spent thirty-six 
million pounds on buying up slums and 
has clean written off this money from 
her balance-sheet. On cottages Eng- 
land is spending twenty million pounds, 
not to be repaid for sixty years.” And 
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on the Hampstead Garden Suburb 
alone, I may interpolate, which Mrs. 
Barnett herself originated, £1,250,000 
has been already spent. Not that her 
comparisons are always favorable to 
England—by no means. She is im- 
pressed by prohibition, and adds: “I sup- 
pose that over there we are all drinking 
ourselves to death’—which doubtless is 
not to be taken too literally. 

“Tf,” went on Mrs. Barnett, “Amer- 
ican capital lures the Italian from his 
sunny skies, then care should be taken 
to insure that he has a home to live in 
when he comes here. In Britain ade- 
quate housing is often furnished by the 
municipality, but this plan appears to 
be unsuited to American conditions, 
and my suggestion for the United States 
is a series of great housing companies, 
with subsidiaries in smaller areas. We 
have many such companies in England, 
whieh buy up tracts of land, develop 
them, and then hold the houses for 
rental, as well as selling them. To 
some extent the Sage Foundation has 
worked out this idea, within eighteen min- 
utes of New York, but only for”’—what 
Mrs. Barnett considered—“the rich.” 

“This segregation of nationalities in 
the United States is all wrong. Either 
stop immigration altogether or put an 
end to the home in a pig-sty. When 
my American friends come to me and 
say that if the poor are given baths, 
they will only use them for coal cel- 
lars, I answer that I heard that argu- 
ment in London exactly fifty years ago. 
It impressed our great-grandfathers. All 
these objections—that people prefer the 
crowded city and like taking in lodgers 
—mean that the conditions of the poor 
are neither known nor understood. Our 
heroes fought for a decent country; and 
we have no right to neglect home-making. 

“New York,” continued Mrs. Barnett, 
“is a little too well built to pull down. 
But the dumb-bell tenements should be 
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reconstructed and every fifth block 
turned into a playground for children. 
We should dare to destroy. The Hindu 
god Kali—-the creator—was also the de- 
stroyer. And this applies,” she added, 
with a smile, “to much housing in Chi- 
cago.” And here Mrs. Barnett gave me 
a description of sanitary arrangements 
in that city’s tenements, which she 
emphatically condemned. “We must 
face the sacrifice,” she insisted, “in- 
volved in accurate living. 


“When I talked to some employers 
in New York about moving their fac- 
tories into the country, they raised 


their hands in amazement. Yet why 
not? In the case of Lord Leverhulme, 
our soap magnate, Port- Sunlight has 
been built for the workers, around the 
factory, as part of the machinery to 
secure efficient wage-earners, and on 
the rentals there is an actual loss of 
32,000 a year, which the firm meets. In 
view of the Pullman experiment, where 


A PICTURE 


Some of my 


AM a Russian-Pole. 
best friends were Jews. So I can 
give much inside information on 


these complicated relations. 

My heart is equally divided between 
the three nations. No wonder that I 
regret the bloody misunderstandings 
between the Poles, Jews, and Russians. 

People who watched the fighting be- 
tween these nationalities naturally took 
sides. Many of you condemned the 
Poles for the pogroms, and—unjustly— 
considered the Poles barbarous for that 
reason. Many of you wonder why Jews 
now occupy the highest position in 
Soviet Russia. How did it happen that 
they jumped from the “pogromized” 
nation to the nation of rulers? 

Maybe all these questions would be- 
come clearer to the international out- 
siders if they are reminded of a few 
important historical facts and are given 
a handful of first-hand observation of the 
Polish-Jewish-Russian neighborhood life. 

I 

The cause of pogroms in the im- 
perialistic Russia was always clear for 
the majority of Russians; we knew that 
the old Russian Government had to 
give the oppressed people some outlet 
for their hatred and indignation. So 
the Czar’s hirelings would organize the 
good-for-nothing unemployed workers— 
in plain American language, bums—and, 
after giving them a sufficient spray of 
vodka, send the drunken army to beat 
“the enemies of all good Christians.” 
Quite often such an army was led by an 
Orthodox priest carrying a holy icon. 
1 have personally seen in the pogrom- 
famous city of Odessa a “Little Father” 
sprinkling axes with holy water. Axes 
to break people’s heads! 
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it was held that the employer-landlord 
held too much power over his people, I 
advocate rather the policy pursued at 
Bourneville, near Birmingham, by the 
Cadburys, who have instituted a dis- 
tinct housing corporation, separate from 
their cocoa business, which corporation 
owns a town where only forty per cent 
of the inhabitants are employees. 

“In the case of cities like New York, 
there should be cheap transit run far 
into the country, so opening up vacant 
land.” 

So vigorously has Mrs. Barnett ad- 
vanced this particular plea that she has 
been invited several times to return to 


the United States at an attractive 
salary in order to work out such 
schemes. Broadly, the system of capi- 


talization advocated is based on the 
principle that the interest payable on 
investment shall be limited to, say, 
5 or 6 per cent. When I put to Mrs. 
Barnett this difficulty, that houses can 


THE JEW-EATERS 


OF RUSSIAN-POLISH-JEWISH 


BY MARIA MORAVSKY 


The great masses of the Russian 
peasantry had little hostile feeling 
toward Jews, because they seldom or 
never saw them. The Jews were not 
allowed to live in central Russia nor 
on the Caucasus. The only Hebrews 
that I saw working in their own fields 
on the Caucasus were the oldest settlers, 
the Biblical-looking primitive tribes 
who came there before any other nation. 
Other Jews had no right to occupy 
themselves in agriculture or buy land 
there. 

Being a great lover of the new peas- 
ants’ poetry, which reflects faithfully 
and realistically the daily life, troubles, 
joys, and beliefs of the people, I spent 
several years gathering the primitive 
peasants’ songs, so-called chastushka. 
Among the thousands of songs describ- 
ing every part of peasant life—soldier- 
ing, love, work, war—there were only 
a few songs about the Jews, and I saw 
very little or no hostility in them. 
The meanest of these little poems I ever 
heard says: 

I was in a saloon. The old saloon- 
keeper with side-whiskers did not like 
me. I kissed his little Jewess, and 
her father stamped his feet at me. 

Another song, telling about the na- 
tional unfriendliness between the two 
nations, runs: 

My sweetheart is a little Jew, 

I am conscious to confess it. 

My neighbors laugh at me and scorn 

me, 

But I cannot part with him. 

This was the most of the national 
hatred I could trace in the innumerable 
peasants’ songs. 

The hatred against the Jews was ar- 
tificially cultivated in Russia by those 
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be built nowadays only at an inflated 
price, which may decline, so wiping out 
all return on capital and possibly more 
than this, she took up ar attitude ai 
once courageous and militant. “In 
war,” she argued, “we d9 not mind 
spending money; and why should we 
dislike spending it on a fight to remove 
dirt and disease and unhappiness’” 
She was further impressed when I toli 
her how architects, paid on percentages 
of cost, naturally concentrate their 
highest skill on large buildings, monu- 
ments, and so on, instead of cottages, 
where one design might be multiplied 
a thousandfold, without advantage to 
the professional man responsible. 

Mrs. Barnett has returned to Europe 
full of warm feelings for the United 
States and Canada. In women of ler 
stamp Americans see the real England, 
devoted not to advertisement or pleas- 
ure, but to thought and work and social 
co-operation. 


RELATIONS 


who needed to turn the people’s wrath 
from its real object. No wonder that 
our intelligenzia, the most educated 
part of the Russians, defended the Jews 
and even idealized them. This ideali- 
zation of the oppressed went so far that 
in the last years before the Revolution 
one could not say a word against the 
Jews in the society of educated people 
without being considered a barbarian, 
a “Jew-eater” and dark reactioner. The 
typically national faults of the Jews 
(what nation is without its faults?) 
were completely overlooked by their 
idealistic defendants, and the Jews were 
considered a nation of martyrs, heroes, 
and pioneers of the Revolution. 

After the overthrow of Czarism our 
society wished to reward the Jews for 
their sufferings. It was partly due to 
this desire to atone for former injus- 
tices that the Jews were given so many 
important positions in the new Govern- 
ment. 

II 

In Poland the relations were more 
complicated. There also the originators 
of the pogroms were mostly Govern- 
ment officials, but I am sorry to say 
that the common people also let them- 
selves be aroused by the _ spirit of 


national hatred. The reasons. were 
many, historical and economical. Let 
us not dig deep into history. I will 


bring a more modern reason I know— 
the war treachery. 


It was a sad fact—may my Jewish 


friends forgive me that I state it!—most 
of the war spies on the Russian western 
front were Jews. I don’t blame them. 
Would you have any feeling of loyalty 
to a country in which you were con- 
stantly persecuted? The Czar’s Russia 
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was a stepmother to the Jews. Her 
laws curbed them, her Cossacks beat 
them, her clergy often helped to kill 
them. No wonder that the Jewish sub- 
jects of the cruel Government betrayed 
for the sake of money (often under the 
threat of death) the army of the Czar! 

After a spy was caught and hanged 
it resulted in a pogrom as secondary 
reaction. The population often joined 
hands with the Cossacks and drunken 
killing-men in order to punish the 
“traitors.” 


Why did the population join? Are the 
Poles more barbaric than Russians? 
No; in fact, they are more civilized; 


their epoch of literacy and baptism be- 
gan much earlier than the Russian en- 
lightenment. The reason cf their in- 
human outbursts was purely economic. 
From the old times the Jews were 
not allowed to live in “Russia’s Heart,” 
as central Russia was named. They 
were exiled to Poland, much against the 
wish of the Polish population. The in- 
voluntary guests aroused the hostility 
of the Polish citizens by their unusual 
commercial talents. Being deprived in 
Russia of the right to higher education, 
of land-ownership, of occupying any 
position in the Government or so-called 
“high society,” the Jews naturally 
drifted into trades and commerce. 
Driven by necessity, they learned how 
to exploit exceedingly well the only 
field left to them. Poles could never 
keep pace with the shrewd Jewish 
manufacturers and merchants. Very 
often Jews were pawnbrokers§ and 
money-lenders. In fact, the Jew and the 
money-lender were synonymous in 
Poland. There is a Polish proverb: 
“When in trouble, one goes to a Jew.” 
Polish aristocrats who owned whole 
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cities would sometimes sublet to the 
enterprising Jews, not only the homes 
for rent, but even the churches 
(Ukrainian ones)! And the superin- 
tendents of these churches, also Jews, 
would charge a certain amount of 
money for visiting the houses of God. 
No wonder this aroused general hatred. 
It is a pity that the hatred was 
directed against the nearest offenders of 
the religious feeling; the ignorant 
masses often even did not know that 
the churches were rented to the Jews 
by “genuine Christians,” the rich aris- 
tocrats. 

It is hard for a civilized person to 
picture such a state of things. However, 
it actually existed, so history tells us. 
You can easily conclude what the con- 
sequences were. The unbounded re- 
ligious fanaticism, backed by the eco- 
nomic hatred, born out of exploitation— 
these were the results of the abnormal 
life of the Jews in Poland. Of course, 
if the Jews were given all rights in that 
country, they would not occupy them- 
selves with such hatred-breeding things 
as renting Christian churches or lend- 
ing money on ferocious terms. 

The ideas and feelings almost always 
survive the facts of which they were 
born. Long after the. majority of 
Polish Jews were reduced to being 
poor workingmen and small merchants, 
long after they ceased to have any- 
thing in common with exploiting the 
churches, they were still hated by the 
ignorant population of Ukrainians and 
Poles, who ascribed all their misery to 
the alleged fact that “Jews invaded the 
country and suck her.” The recent 
pogroms were the consequence of this 
belief. 

I am afraid that it will take years of 


good-willed propaganda before the last 
drop of bitterness dries out from the 
common cup of the miserable life which 
Poles and Jews are compelled to share. 
Not all Jews can migrate from Poland. 
Not all Poles can live without Jewish 
industry. Both nations suffer priva- 
tions; the present time is not well 
chosen for ~-‘“taking sides.” America 
ought to help the people of both nation- 
alities, Poles and Jews alike, because 
they are both unhappy. Then, after you 
feed them, you may judge them. 

I am happy to state that Polish- 
Jewish hostility was far from being 
general. I remember very well how the 
tender-hearted Christians would lend 
their Jewish neighbors the _ sacred 
images—to save the “unbelievers” from 
the pogroms. The Jews would exhibit 
the icons in their windows, and the en- 
raged mob would pass their homes 
without robbing them. I observed such 
action many times. 

In the circle of acquaintances and 
friends among whom I spent several 
years of my life, in the international 
city of Odessa, I brought away the most 
sincere conviction that perfect harmony 
is possible between the Poles, Russians, 
and Jews. Not once have I heard any 
unpleasant word concerning my nation- 
ality from a Russian nor from a Jew. 
And I had the opportunity of coming in 
personal touch with thousands of peo- 
ple, being a journalist, a lecturer, and 
an organizer. I have traveled all over 
Russia and Poland. I have lived close 
to the Jewish, Polish, and Russian 
masses, and I am happy to state my 
firm belief that we three nations can 
overcome completely the dangerous ill- 
ness of national hatred which we had 
inherited from the dark and cruel past. 


A UNIVERSITY FOR THE WOUNDED 
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IN THE MACHINE SHOP 


ielion given at the College of the City 


of New York 


BEING IN PART 
DISCHARGED 


BY JAMES P. MUNROE 


VICE-CHAIRMAN, FEDERAL BOARD FOR 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 


NE of the great world spectacles 
QO is the MHarvard-Yale football 
game, which last fall gathered 
75,000 persons into the Yale Bowl. The 
mere handling of that audience involves 
tremendous problems; yet at this mo- 
ment the Federal Board for Vocational 
Edueation is giving, under the Soldier 
Rehabilitation Act, practical training to 
almost an equal body of disabled sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines. Moreover, 
if Congress broadens out the act as the 
Board has suggested, at least another 
“Bowlful” will eventually be similarly 
trained. 
In degree of disability those benefiting 
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MAKING JEWELRY 
Instruction given at the Institute for Crippled 
and Disabled Men, New York City 
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TESTING A MOTOR’S WIRES 


A group of Federal Board trainces at the 


range from the pianist 
whose little-finger amputation ruined 
his chosen career to the unfortunate 
youth with hands and eyes blown away. 
In capacity the trainees include every- 
thing from the _ ditch-digger, totally 
illiterate even in his foreign tongue, to 
the “highbrow” working for a Ph.D. 
The places of training include about 
1,800 publie and private schools and col- 
leges, and 8,500 industrial, commercial, 
and agricultural establishments, while 
several thousand men, still in hospitals, 
are having such measure of education 
as the doctors permit. 

Never before was built up in so short 
a time a training organization of such 
size. Never before have the directors 
of any educational project been called 
upon, not only to provide training, but 
also to recruit their students, to examine 
them medically and vocationally, to give 
each one effective vocational advice, to 
thresh out workable contracts with 
hundreds of schools and thousands of 
employers, to persuade every one of 
them to adapt the teaching to the 
special needs of a complex variety of 
disabled men, to organize a follow-up 
staff competent to see that those in 
training are getting what they should, 
to establish for each trainee a genuine 
job objective which, after training, will 
pay him a full and steady wage, to 
enlist real co-operation from practically 
every existing social service, to secure 
medical supervision and care for all 
trainees needing them, and to make 
certain that every man of the tens of 
thousands in training receives twice a 
month his maintenance pay. 

This huge undertaking, before which 
the responsibilities of the largest uni- 
versities pale into insignificance, is the 
practical way in which the Federal 
Government is endeavoring to make 
some adequate return to those who 
risked everything and gave much in the 


from the law 


West Side Y. M. C. A., New York City 

stupendous conflict with the Central 
Powers. So overwhelming were the im- 
mediate problems of organizing a mam- 
moth fighting force that not until we 
had been in the World War fourteen 
months was it possible to devise legis- 
lation to provide stimulating rehabili- 
tation rather than mere deadening pen- 
sions for disabled ex-service men. 


Like all other untried pieces of 
humanitarian legislation, the Soldier 


Rehabilitation Law, avowedly tentative 
and incomplete, had to be made: work- 
able through actual experience. During 
this process of trying out there were 
inevitable mistakes and delays; aggra- 
vated, of course, by misunderstandings, 
the nerve tension of the war, and the 
pressing need for haste. By the middle 
of July, 1919, however, experience had 
shown the best solutions, the Nation 
had become fully aroused to the magni- 
tude of the problem, the soldiers them- 
selves had grasped the meaning of the 
work, and in the year and a half which 
has since elapsed the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education has made a 
phenomenal record. 

In that short time the Board has 
sought out and registered over 280,000 
possible trainees, of whom it has found 
about 85,000 not eligible under the 
Rehabilitation Law. Each one of those 
men, however, is entitled, upon asking, 
to a careful review of his case. Of its 
“live load” (as of November lL) of 
195,000 the Board has ascertained that 
almost exactly half are entitled to train- 
ing under Section 2 of the law, which 
assures not only tuition and educational 
supplies for the trainee but also gener- 
ous maintenance for himself and his 
dependents. It has determined that an 
additional 72,000 may have, under the 
law, free tuition and books, but not 
maintenance; the law restricting the 
full measure of aid to “every person en- 
listed, enrolled, drafted, inducted, or 
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appointed in the military or naval forces 
of the United States, including members 
of training camps authorized ‘by law, 
who, since April 7, 1917, has resigned 
or has been discharged or furloughed 
therefrom under honorable conditions, 
having a disability incurred, increased, 
or aggravated while a member of such 
forces, or later developing a disability 
traceable in the opinion of the Board 
to service with such forces, and who, 
in the opinion of the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education, is in need of 
vocational rehabilitation to overcome 
the handicap of such disability.” 

This would seem to indicate that the 
status of only about ten per cent of 
those registered men is still to be as- 
certained. But such a remainder is 
inseparable from a rapidly growing 
enterprise like this, with thousands of 
new men coming from hospitals or else- 
where every week. From July 1 to 
November 1, 1920, for example, the 
3oard secured the names of 41,000 new 
men who might be entitled to vocational 
rehabilitation; yet during that same 
period the undetermined cases were re- 
duced by 30,000. This shows that finat 
decisions are being reached upon seven 
hundred cases every working day. 

In every such case there must be 
determined four essentials preliminary 
to training: (1) honorable discharge; 
(2) injury received in or as a conse- 
quence of military or naval service; (3) 
need of training in order to overcome 
a vocational handicap; and (4) feasi- 
bility of training. It is often exceed- 
ingly difficult to secure trustworthy data 
connecting disability with service; 
thousands of injured men, in their anx- 
iety to get home, swore that they were 
not disabled, a statement which the 
Federal Board must now disprove; and 
in many instances it requires the utmost 
skill and patience to ascertain, on the 
one hand, the degree of physical unfit- 
ness and, on the other, adaptability for 
training. 

Eligibility 


having been established, 


‘the disabled ex-service man must then 


be advised, placed in training with a 
definite objective, and his work super- 
vised. Any one who has had to give 
vocational guidance to even a single 
youth can appreciate what the task has 
been to provide it for tens of thousands 
with every sort of disability, every type 
of educational background, and _ scat- 
tered, moreover, over the whole United 
States. 

Of the men eligible under Section 
2 of the law, which provides both main- 
tenance and tuition, 60,000 have actually 
entered training. Of the 38,000 eligibles 
who have not yet availed themselves of 
their rights, nearly 10,000 are not yet 
physically well enough to do so. At 
least an equal number refuse to believe 
that training is worth while, despite 
every argument placed before them by 
the Board, the Legion, the Veterans of 
Foreign Wars, and many other agencies. 
A third large group, including notably 
the mountain whites and the colored, 
are suspicious that this proffered op- 
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portunity will force them back into 
military service. And the largest group 
of all is made up of those who, under 
the abnormal industrial conditions 
which until recently obtained, have had 
no difficulty in securing employment, 
and have therefore declined or post- 
poned training. The motives for refus- 
ing the Government’s offer have been 
ascertained in practically every case, 
and whenever any one changes his mind 
—as hundreds are doing every week—he 
can take up training without delay. 

Of the 72,000 eligible under Section 3 
of the Vocational Rehabilitation Law, 
only about 7,500 have thus far entered 
training. This low percentage was to 
be expected, since Section 3 does not 
permit maintenance pay; and the Board 
is urging Congress to eliminate the dis- 
tinction between Sections 2 and 3, so 
that large numbers not able to maintain 
themselves except through Government 
subsidy may secure the benefits of the 
law. 

About ten thousand men who had 
begun training have discontinued. Of 
this number, probably half have done so 
only temporarily, either because of ill 
health or because of immediate oppor- 
tunities to secure'high wages. Of the 
remainder, at least several thousand 
have entered permanent employment 
and should be added to the group of 
graduates. Comparatively few have 
been dropped, and the number, other 
than those well employed, who have 
permanently given up training repre- 
sents a much smaller percentage than 
is met in ordinary schools. Since the 
courses of training average usually 
about two years, and since the great 
majority did not begin until the fall of 
1919, it follows that the number thus 
far graduated is only about two thou- 
sand. This in itself is striking testi- 
mony to the genuineness of the training 
and the earnestness of the trainees. 

The early decision of the Board to 
utilize existing schools, colleges, indus- 
trial plants, ete., rather than to create 
new institutions, not only has saved to 
the Government hundreds of millions of 
dollars, but has been a leading factor 
in restoring the disabled quickly to 
hormal social and economic life. To 
have segregated them in Federal train- 
ing institutions would have been most 
harmful to them and would have placed 
the Federal Government in the anoma- 
lous position of competing with State 
education. Moreover, it would have 
thrown away the excellent opportunity 
which the Federal Board plan is giving 
to strengthen many institutions on the 
vocational side, to show a number of 
Schools and colleges new opportunities 
for educational service, to stimulate 
training “on the job,” and to induce 
close co-operative relations between in- 
dustry and schools. No compensation 
other than the regular fees is paid to 
aly institutions except in those few 
Cases where it is clearly shown that the 
work for the disabled involves a sub- 
Stantial increase in comparative cost. 
Industrial and commercial plants ask, 
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A MECHANICAL DENTISTRY SCHOOL 


Another group of trainees at the West Side Y. M. C. A., 


as a rule, no fee for training, yet in only 
a very few instances has there been 
any attempt to evade teaching responsi- 
bility. 

To build up in so short a time a staff 
competent to handle the complex prob- 
lems of advisement, supervision, and 
follow-up with tens of thousands of men 
scattered all over the country has been 
very difficult, especially since Federal 
practice does not permit of salaries corm- 
parable with what States, cities, and es- 
pecially private enterprises, are offering 
for similar efficiency. It has involved a 
dishearteningly large turnover and has 
necessitated much trying out of un- 
known material. It is gratifying to 
record, therefore, that a large propor- 
tion of the staff have risen to the 
opportunities presented by this new and 
difficult work of human conservation, 
and that many have made marked finan- 
cial sacrifice in order to help the sol- 
dier. The country owes a debt to hun- 
dreds of men and women who have 
labored day and night on meager pay 
and without thought of any other re- 
ward than the consciousness of having 
been of genuine service. 

From the very beginning the spirit 
of the Board and of its employees, from 
the Director to the humblest clerk, has 
been that of doing the utmost that the 
law permits for the disabled man and 
to do it with the least “red tape,” in 
the heartiest spirit of sympathy, and at 
the smallest cost consistent with good 
work to the taxpayer. Many orders 
stressing the need of the “big brother” 
spirit have gone out from the Central 
Office; every conference of workers puts 
this essential attitude in the foreground, 
and, as already stated, the response 
from practically the whole force has 
been remarkabie. Promotions have been 
earned; demotions, when necessary, 
have been accepted in the right spirit; 
and transfers from one office to another, 
when shown to be for the good of the 





under the Federal Board 


service, have been cheerfully acquiesced 
in. Few, if any, Government organi- 
zations have been so decentralized as 
has the Federal Board, and probably 
with none other has co-operation with 
related Federal and with State and 
private agencies been carried so far. In 
this way the Board: has brought itself 
right to the disabled man’s home, has 
multiplied its services many times, and 
has carried them into needed fields 
which it could not itself enter. 

Were space available, case after case 
could be cited where the work of sol- 
dier rehabilitation is building new men, 
is carrying opportunity and hope to 
thousands who ‘had before dreamed in 
vain of education, and is making real 
Americans out of great groups of illiter- 
ate foreign-born. Many stories could be 
tola of the discovery of talents—of 
craymen, for example, turned into ar- 
ti.ts; of special services to the blind, 
the deaf, and those with multiple 
wounds. There should be included also 
an account of the widely extended work, 
in co-operation with the United States 
Public Health Service, for the thou- 
sands of men afflicted with tuberculosis, 
with various nerve disorders, and with 
other chronic or recurrent ailments— 
work that will have wide-reaching in- 
fluence upon the National health. 

Far-sighted, however, as was the action 
of Congress in providing vocational reha- 
bilitation for the war-disabled when con- 
sidered solely from the economic stand- 
point, that is but a minor aspect. The 
greatest effect will eventually be seen 
in the transforming of a large and in- 
fluential body of men who, had they 
been neglected, would have become 
Bolsheviki, because of what they would 
have rightly regarded as National in- 
gratitude, into a coherent group, en- 
thusiastic for American ideals, grateful 
to Uncle Sam, and evidencing by their 
own competence the effectiveness of 
sound training in conserving men. 





WRESTLING WITH MEN AND MUD 


























From G. W. Phelps, Tokyo, Japan 


A SUMO BOUT 
IN TOKYO 


If an athletic event in 
America occurs in ten 
successive years, it be- 
comes in the parlance of 
the sporting page “a 
classic.”” Japan has been 
holding national wres- 
tling championships stead- 
ily since the year 1624 
and the first recorded 
match took place in 23 
B.C. In 858 the throne 
of Japan was wrestled 
for by the two sons of 
the Emperor’ Buntoku. 
Japanese wrestlers be- 
long to a closely organ- 
ized guild, the highest 
order of which, in feudal 
times, ranked next to the 
Samurai. The two wres- 
tlers crouching in the 
ring are in the position 
for the beginning of a 
bout. After the bout has 
started the first wrestler 
who touches the ground 
with any part of his 
body except his feet is 
the loser 





CUBA REPLACES 
THE WOODEN- 
WHEELED OX 

CART WITH THE 
“TANK” TYPE 

“In my travels over the 

island of Cuba,” says 

the sender of this photo- 

graph, “I came across a 

new idea in the hauling 

of cane which is no 
doubt a result of the 

World War—a_ continu- 

ous type belt wheel that 

is being adopted in place 
of the old hand-made 
seven-foot wheel in use 
for the past centuries. 
These wheels have made 
it an easy matter to get 
the sugar-cane from the 
fields where there are no 
roads ; and in wet 
weather, of which they 
have a great deal, the 
hauling is accomplished 
vithout any trouble or 














serious delay” From P, Simneus, Havana, Cuba 
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AN UNTITLED 


NOBILITY 


BY LYMAN ABBOTT 


family in American history which 
has occupied as prominent a posi- 
ition and exerted as great an influence 
for as long a time as the Adams family. 
Washington, Jefferson, Hamilton, Clay, 
Webster, Calhoun, Lincoln, have _ suc- 
cessively appeared as great leaders, but 
have had no family successors. But 
John Adams, the second President of 
the United States, was followed by his 
son, John Quincy Adams, the sixth 
President, and eminent before his 
Presidency as a successful diplomat and 
after his Presidency as a courageous 
and uncompromising pioneer in the 
anti-slavery campaign brought to a suc- 
cessful issue by Abraham Lincoln. 
And John Quincy Adams was in turn 
followed by his son, Charles Francis 
Adams, who was our Minister to Eng- 
land during the Civil War, and who 
accomplished successfully a task as diffi- 
cult as was ever given in our history 
to any American diplomat. Thus from 
1775, when John Adams as member of 
the Continental Congress seconded the 
nomination of Washington as Com- 
mander-in-Chief of the American Army, 
to 1872, when Charles Francis Adams, 
grandson of John Adams, brought his 
public service to a close by his action 
as a member of the Alabama Arbitra- 
tion Tribunal—that is, for nearly a cen- 
tury—the Adams family occupied a 
position and exerted an influence in 
American affairs which is without a 
parallel in our history. The “Cycle of 
Adams Letters”! is a collection of let- 
ters exchanged between three of that 
family—Charles Francis Adams and his 
two sons, Henry and Charles Francis, 
Jr.—during our Civil War, 1861-1865. 
Henry was in England, companion and 
unofficial private secretary of his father; 
Charles Francis, Jr., was in the United 
States, during most of the time an 
officer in the Federal army. The editor 
of these letters would have enhanced 
the value of the collection for the gen- 
eral reader if at certain points (not 
many) he had added a brief note in- 
dicating the event out of which the let- 
ter grew or to which it referred. 
These letters make clear the fluctu- 
ating emotions and the conflicting opin- 
ions which characterized that epoch. 
The curiously contradictory character 
of the British people is brought out in 
what, as here narrated, assumes some 
amusing aspects, but at the time must 
have been anything but amusing to our 
representative who had to deal with 
them. Fortunately, he had vision, cour- 
age, and a sense of humor, and all three 
were needed. Aristocratic England still 


[' would be difficult to name any 


1A Cycle of Adams Letters, 1861-1865. Edited 

by Worthington Chauncey Ford. With Illus- 
eran 2 vols. Houghton Mifflin Company, 
joston. 


had control of the machinery of govern- 
ment. But the French Revolution and 
the Chartist Movement had alarmed 
these rulers. The “Reform Bill,” ex- 
tending the suffrage and abolishing the 
old corrupt boroughs, had been enacted, 
and the will of the common people, in- 
spired by the political principles of the 
Puritans and by the religious enthu- 
siasms of the Methodists, could not be 
ignored. To keep the democratic tide 
from ebbing without appearing to ap- 
peal to the people against their consti- 
tutional rulers was the difficult task 
set the diplomat. And this task was 
made the more difficult because in the 
early years of the war our own people 
had not perceived, and our own Gov- 
ernment had not officially acknowledged, 
that the existence of slavery was even 
endangered, so that the claim of 
Southern agents that the South was 
fighting for self-government against a 
centralized despotism was difficult to 
combat. 

From the very first Charles Francis 
Adams, though no abolitionist and not 
in sympathy with the Garrison prin- 
ciples or methods, saw this clearly. He 
writes to his son in February, 1862: 
“To me at this distance it looks very 
much as if the slave tenure must be irrep- 
arably damaged by the social convulsion 
through which the country is passing....” 
Six weeks later the course of events has 
become clearer, and he writes: ‘Never did 
people pay such a penalty for their mad- 
ness. And the worst is yet to come. 
For emancipation is on its way with 
slow but certain pace. Well for them 
if it do not take them unaware.” This 
is in April, 1862. In June, 1864, the 
emancipation proclamation has been 
issued, has made the issue, which was 
before obscure, clear to the English 
people, has been welcomed with char- 
acteristic calmness by the father and 
with characteristic enthusiasm by his 
son, and the father, foreseeing the prob- 
lem which emancipation will involve, is 
ready to face it: 


We are yet passing through the 
painful trial consequent upon the 
effort to remove a great cause of 
weakness. How much it may yet 
cost us, it is quite impossible to cal- 
culate. But the time should not pass 
without effecting the object, even if 
it be at the expense of the deporta- 
tion of the whole body of existing 
slave-owners. It may take us fifty 
years to recover from this effort. 
That is as a mere moment in com- 
parison with the blessing it will 
give to our latest posterity to be 
free from the recurrence of such a 
calamity from the same cause. 


He sees in the war a fulfillment of 
the warning uttered by Thomas Jeffer- 









son in the words, “I tremble for my 
country when I reflect that God is just.” 
“How long,” he writes to his soldier son 
on the anniversary of the battle of 
Bunker Hill, “this chastisement is to 
be continued, it is idle to attempt to 
predict. Only one thing is clear to me, 
and that is the paramount duty to 
future generations of not neglecting 
again to remove the source of that evil.’ 
He sees in the war “the penalty which 
all of us are equally to pay for our 
offense before God,” and equally clearly 
does he see what is the only hope of 
salvation: “If the great trial have the 
effect of purifying and exalting us in 
the future, we as a nation may yet be 
saved.” It is interesting and instruc- 
tive to nate that this letter was written 
about eight months before Abraham 
Lincoln’s second inaugural: “Fondly do 
we hope, fervently do we pray, that this 
mighty scourge of war may speedily 
pass away. Yet, if God wills that it 
continue until all the wealth piled by 
the bondman’s two hundred and fifty 
years of unrequited toil shall be sunk, 
and until every drop of blood drawn 
with the lash shall be paid by another 
drawn with the sword, as was said three 
thousand years ago, so still it must be 
said, ‘The judgments of the Lord are 
true and righteous altogether.’ ” 

Living in England, studying and tak- 
ing an important part in European 
affairs, Charles Francis Adams sees 
very clearly that a civil war involves 
more than the existence of American 
slavery; it involves the existence of 
autocracy in the Old World. In April, 
1864, apropos of Maximilian’s ill-starred 
expedition to Mexico, he writes: “The 
existence of the United States as a pros- 
perous republic has been the example 
against which all reasoning contrary 
to the popular feeling has been steadily 
losing strength. It was the outbreak 
of the war that in an instant gave 
such revived hopes to all the privileged 
classes in Europe. For three years they 
have been making every possible use 
of the advantage. But it is now mani- 
festly on the wane once more. Napo- 
leon’s Mexican empire, as a bridle upon 
the movement of American republican- 
ism, is the only practical result of that 
crisis.” And in June following he 
foretells the result in European life of 
a Federal victory in the Civil War: 
“The time is coming when all these 
frivolities will pass away, and the 
great national problem of privilege 
only to the select few will come up and 
demand a stern solution.” No one could 
then have imagined how stern the solu- 
tion would be. 

To one who loves the mother country 
and, despite her sometimes egregious 
faults, admires her part in the history 
of civilization, and of that number I 
am one, the reading of these letters is 
not altogether pleasant. Such a reader 
has to remember that England had her 
Cromwell and her Hampden as well as 
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JOHN ADAMS 


FOUR 


her James I and Charles I, her Burke 
and Chatham as well as her George III 
and Lord North, her common people as 
well as the political leaders who wished 
to control them. Mr. Adams puts the 
two classes in sharp contrast: 


As to us, I fancy you can under- 
stand the pleasantness of the posi- 
tion we are occupying in the mean- 
time. The leading newspapers roll 
out as much fiery lava as Vesuvius 
is doing, daily. The clubs and the 
army and the navy and the people 
in the streets generally are raving 
for war. On the other side are tLe 
religious people and a large number 
of stock jobbers and traders, to- 
gether with the radical following of 
Messrs. Cobden and Bright. The im- 
pression is general that Mr. Seward 
is resolved to insult England until 
she makes a war. He is the béte 
noir, that frightens them out of all 
their proprieties. 


This was written in December, 1861, 
at the time when Commander Wilkes 


had taken from an English vessel 
Messrs. Mason and _ Slidell, commis- 
sioners to England from the Confed- 


erate States, and English pride and 
American pride were both aflame. Both 
in England and in America was coming 
the belief that Seward meant war. Mr. 
Adams did not lose his head nor share 
the “delusion of my countrymen.” 
“They may regard Messrs. Mason and 
Slidell as more precious than all their 
worldly possessions. May be so. For 
my part, I would part with them at a 
cent apiece.” 

The delusions throughout the Civil 
War encouraged by the Government and 
seriously reported by the press, by even 
so eminent a journal as the London 
“Times,” furnish an amusing illustra- 
tion of how easy it is to deceive a peo- 
ple who wish to be deceived. Happily 
for both countries, the common people 
of England did not wish to be deceived; 
it was only the politicians and the edi- 
tors who deceived themselves. For ex- 
ample: 

London, October 17, 1862. 
. General McClellan's work during 
the week ending the 18th has done 

a good deal to restore our drooping 


JOHN QUINCY ADAMS 





GENERATIONS OF THE ADAMS 
credit here. Most of the knowing 
ones had already discounted the cap- 
ture of Washington and the capitu- 
lation of the Free States. Some had 
gone so far as to presume the estab- 
lishment of Jefferson Davis as the 
President instead of Lincoln. The 
last number of the “Edinburgh Re- 
view” has a wise prediction that this 
is to be effected by the joint labors 
of the “mob” and of “the merchants” 
of the city of New York. This is the 
guide of English intelligence of the 
nature of our struggle. 


London, June 19, 1863. 

.. . Our good friends in this coun- 
try are always provided with a little 
later than the last news from Amer- 
ica, which is equally sure to be very 
bad for us. We have just survived 
a complete capitulation of the whole 
army of General Grant. ... Wash- 
ington has been taken several times. 
{ am not sure whether Boston has 
been considered in great peril or not. 
So little are the majority acquainted 
with our geography that such a story 
is as likely to be believed as any of 
the rest. The only effect all this has 
upon us is to furnish just so many in- 
stances of the intense earnestness of 
the benevolence prevailing in these 
parts. 


The self-portraiture of the two sons 
is scarcely less interesting than that of 
the father. All three have the New 
England temperament, but are of very 
different types. 

Charles Francis, Jr., is a typical New 
England soldier. If he has not much 
enthusiasm, he has what is much bet- 
ter, unfailing courage which neither in- 
competence in his superiors nor 
disasters in the field can daunt. He 
illustrates a not very frequent virtue 
in the too-volatile American character, 
that of steadfastness. He is a vigorous 
disciplinarian, but not a martinet, is 
devoted to the care and comfort not 
only of his men and of his prisoners, 
but of his horses and his mules. He de- 
clines a promotion which would greatly 
enhance his comfort and his chances for 
reputation because it would decrease his 
opportunity for self-sacrificing service. 
His descriptive letters of his campaign- 
ing, especially some to his mother, are 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS 
(From ‘‘A Cycle of Adams Letters’’) 


CHARLES FRANCIS ADAMS, JR. 


FAMILY 


admirable specimens of ‘graphic war 
literature. He criticises but never com- 
plains. The following cheerful picture 
is characteristic of his spirit: 


(Chavles Francis Adams, Jr., 
to his Father) 


Warrenton, Va. 
Christmas evening, 1863. 


... This evening finds me in real- 
ity in winter quarters. To-night for 
the first time this year I feel com- 
fortable in my new house. .. . It cost 
me twelve dollars in money. ] 
bought half of a roof of a building 
from which the soldiers had stripped 
the sides. This was divided at the 
ridge-pole and the two sides consti- 
tute the two sides of my house, six 
feet high by fourteen long, the front 
and rear logged up, with an open fire- 
place in the rear, the whole covered 
with an old hospital tent fly, and 
with a floor of boards—warm, roomy, 
and convenient, two beds, three 
chairs and a table, and everything 
snug. Don’t talk to me of comfort! 
Bah!! Everything is relative. I have 
more real, positive, healthy comfort 
here than ever I did in my cushioned 
and carpeted room at home! So 
much for my room, and now for my 

. letter. 

The reader gets from these letters a 
much pleasanter portrait of Henry than 
from his autobiography. There is al- 
most nothing of that self-depreciating 
egotism which characterizes “The Edu- 
cation of Henry Adams.” But we do not 
find any indications of that religious 
faith which throughout that perplexing 
time kept the father so unruffied that 
Henry called him his “placid chief.” 

I venture to sum up in two sentences 
the impression left on one reader of 
these letters: 

As literature they present a very vivid 
picture, full of color, of a critical period 
of American history. 

As unconsciously  self-painted por- 
traits, they introduce to us a father 
and two sons, of strikingly different 
temperaments but united by a spirit of 
unfailing loyalty—loyalty to their coun- 
try, to their principles, and to each 
other; the latest, we hope not the last, 
representatives in our National political 
life of an untitled American family. 
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Poor at Twenty; Rich at Forty; 


Internationally 


famous at fifty 








You are invited to have FREE a booklet that tells what 
few great books make a man think straight and talk well 








OOR, friendless, with no education, Benjamin Franklin walked through 
the streets of Philadelphia alone. 
Yet at forty he was independent; at fifty his company was eagerly 
sought by the leaders of two continents. 
What was Franklin’s suecess secret ? Something mysterious ? 
Not at all. His secret was nothing more than this : 


Every day of his life he added a part of some other man’s brains to his own. 
| He picked the few really great mind-building books and read them systemati- 
cally a few minutes every day. 


Are you bigger to-day than yesterday ? 


You have so few minutes in the day for reading ; so few days in a busy life. 
Will you spend them all with the gossip of the Newspapers, or the mere 
entertainment of Fiction ? 


Or will you, like Franklin, start now to make the great thinkers of the world 
| your servants? Will you increase your own brain power by adding their brain 
) power to it ? 

What are the few great books—biographies, histories, novels, dramas, poems, 
books of seience and travel, philosophy and religion, that have in them the 
power to make of their readers men who can think clearly and talk interest- 
ingly—men who will not only be ambitious for success, but who will have 
acquired the broadness of vision necessary to achieve it ? 

All of these questions, so vital to you, are answered in the free booklet pic- 
tured below. You ean have a copy of it for the asking. 


New 
Free Booklet 
Gives 
Dr. Eliot’s 
Own Plan of 

Reading 


















In it Dr, Charles W. Eliot, who was for forty years President of Harvard 
University, gives his own plan of reading. In it are described.the contents, 


Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The reading that makes men and women grow 


Every well-informed man and woman should at least know something about 
this famous library. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has put into his Five-Foot Shelf 
‘the essentials of a liberal education,’”’ how he has so arranged it that even 
‘‘ fifteen minutes a day”’ is enough, how in pleasant moments of spare time, 
by using the reading courses Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the broad viewpoint that every 
University strives to give. 

‘* For me,’’ wrote one man who had sent in the coupon, ‘‘ your little free book 
meant a big step forward, and it showed me besides the way to a vast new 
world of pleasure.”’ 

Every reader of The Outlook is invited to have a copy of this handsome and 
entertaining little book, which is free, will be sent by mail, and involves no 
obligation of any sort. Merely clip the coupon and mail it to-day. 
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P. F. COLLIER & SONS COMPANY 
416 West Thirteenth Street 
New York 
Mail me the free book, ‘‘ Fifteen Minutes a 
Day,” telling about the Five-Foot Shelf of Books, 


and containing the valuable article by Dr. Eliot on 
what and how to read for a liberal education, 
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THIS WEEK’S OUTLOOK 


A WEEKLY OUTLINE STUDY OF CURRENT HISTORY‘ 
BY J. MADISON GATHANY 


SCARBOROUGH SCHOOL, SCARBOROUGH-ON-HUDSON, N, Y. 


America’s Forests; The Tree 
Crop 


N this issue Mr. Pack, Mr. Allen, Mr. 
| Driggs, and The Outlook all write 

about one of our indispensable nat- 
ural resources—our forests. 

lor what reasons has the conserva- 
tion of our forests not received proper 
attention in the past? What are forest 
reserves? Where are such reserves lo- 
cated in the United States? How are 
they managed? 

What can you tell of the efforts of 
President Roosevelt and of Gifford 
Pinchot towards the solution of our for- 
est problem? Can you name any other 
Americans who have been or are vitally 
interested in this question? 

Is your own State doing anything to 
promote forest conservation and to as- 
sist the people in the planting and the 
care of trees? If so, tell what is being 
done. 

Have we a National forestry policy? 
What points would you emphasize in 
outlining a forestry policy? 

Explain carefully the following terms: 
Natural resources, corrals, sacrosanct, 
arboreal, primeval. 

The question of the conservation of 
natural resources is discussed in 


our 
the following books: “Foundations of 
National Prosperity,” by R. T. Ely 


(Macmillan); “United States Forest 
Policy,” by J. Ise (Yale University 
Press); “Conservation Reader,” by H. 
W. Fairbanks (World Book Co.). 


The Jew-Eaters; Anti-Jewish 
Propaganda 

What explanation does Miss Moravsky 
give as to why the Jews have been ob- 
jects of hatred in Russia? Does this 
seem to you to be a satisfactory ex- 
planation? 

If you were asked to sign a protest 
against anti-Jewish propaganda in the 
United States, what reasons would you 
give for signing the protest or refusing 
to sign it? 

One daily editor tells us that the Jews 
in America “have prospered and have 
taken a great part in the making of the 
Republic.” What facts are there in 
our history which you would use in sup- 
port of this editorial comment? 

There are those who believe that giv- 
ing publicity to the campaign against 
the Jews in America will do more 
harm than good. One point brought 
out by these critics is that such notice 
will make a National issue out of what 
is now mostly imagination. Do, or do 
you not, agree with these critics? 

Can you give any illustrations from 





1These questions and comments are designed 
not only for the use of current events classes 
and clubs, debating societies, teachers of history 
and English, and the like, but also for discus- 
sion in the home and for suggestions to any 
reader who desires to study current affairs as 
well as to read about them.—The Editors. 


American history which tend to show 
that “ideas and feelings survive the 
facts of which they were born’’? 

Define these expressions: Jews, He- 
brews, pogroms, imperialistic, intelli- 
genzia, propaganda, insidious, prejudice. 


The First Real Test of Mr. 
Harding 


How many members has the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet? How do they receive 
their positions? What are the chief 
functions of the Cabinet? 

What principles do you think should 
guide President-elect Harding in the 
selection of his Cabinet? 

Is a President-elect entirely free to 
select whom he wishes for his Cabinet? 
Is Mr. Harding’s measure of freedom of 
choice greater than was President Wil- 
son’s when he was President-elect? 

Why is the position of Secretary of 
State generally considered the premier 
post in the Cabinet? What are the 
chief duties attached to this office? 

What is meant by The Outlook’s state- 
ment, “The payment of political debts 
through placement in high office’? Is 
such practice always to be condemned? 
Do you know of any of our Presidents 
who have paid political debts in this 
way? If so, what were the results? 

We have taken the word “cabinet” 
from the British. What distinction 
should be noted between their Cabinet 
and ours? 

What conditions and opportunities, 
in your opinion, should make it possible 
for Mr. Harding to carry on a genuinely 
constructive administration? 

If you are looking for some valuable 
books on American Government, read 
“The State and the Nation,” by E. Jenks 
(Dutton); “School Civics,” by F. D. 
Boynton (Ginn & Co.); “American Gov- 
ernment,” by F. A. Magruder (Allyn & 
Bacon). 


Buying up Slums 

What do you know of the services 
rendered by Toynbee Hall? 

Have we similar institutions in the 
United States? If so, compare their 
management and activities with those 
of Toynbee Hall. 

Mrs. Barnett is quoted on page 147 
of this issue as saying, “In the wider 
sense, home-making is neglected in the 
United States.” If true, this is a very 
serious charge. Is it true? 

Do you know of reasons why Amer- 
ican cities should not build homes? 
What reasons can you give for spending 
public money for this purpose? 

One of the points in the ten-point 
financial creed of the Y. M. C. A. is 
“Build a Home.” Does home-owning 
tend to steady one’s economic and politi- 
cal views? What other benefits of own- 
ing one’s home can you name? 
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CONTRIBUTORS’ 
GALLERY 


AMES P. MUNROE is 
Vice-Chairman of 
the Federal Boari« 
for Vocational Educa- 
tion. He is» President 
of the Munroe Felt and 
Paper Company, of Bos- 
ton. He is President of 
the Alumni Association 
of the Massachusetis 
Institute of Technology 
and managing editor of 


(C) Harris & Ewing 


the “Technology Re- 
view.” He is the author of numerous 
books, including ‘The iducational 


Ideal,” “Adventures of an Army Nurse,” 
and “The New England Conscience.” 
His home is in Boston. 


—- LatTHrRop Pack is President 
of the American Forestry Associ- 
ation. He lives in Lakewood, New Jer- 
sey. For a generation he has been a 
practical forester and a _ pioneer in 
forestry reform. He began his work as 
a lumberman in Michigan, and has been 
the owner of large tracts of timberland 
in the United States and Canada. He 
was President of the Fifth National 
Conservation Congress. During the late 
war he formed and maintained the 
National War Garden Commission, more 
than trebling the number of individual 
gardens in America and increasing by 
at least half a billion dollars the coun- 
try’s revenue from gardens. 


—— Moravsky contributed “Uplift- 
ing the Clown” and “The Subway, 
Elevated, and Airplane from a Senti- 
mental Point of View” to recent issues 
of The Outlook. She came to the United 
States in 1917 as a newspaper corre- 
spondent. Her first story was published 
in ‘“Harper’s Monthly.” Edward J. 
O’Brien mentioned it as one of the best 
short stories of the year in his volume 
for 1919. “I was very glad to be thus 
adopted into the family of American 
writers,” says Miss Moravsky. Her first 
essay was published in the “Atlantic 
Monthly” in 1918. 


W. WILSON was a member of thie 


e British House of Commons from * 


1905 to 1910, on the Liberal side; for 
seven more years he occupied a seat in 
the Press Gallery in Parliament. He is 
now American correspondent of tlie 
London “Daily News.” He was born 
in 1875. As an undergraduate of Cam- 
bridge he took mathematical honors, 
was editor of the University magazine, 
the “Granta,” and was President of the 
Cambridge Union Society, the chief 
undergraduate debating club. He has 
contributed frequently to the London 
“Truth,” “Blackwood’s,” the “Contempo- 
rary,” “Fortnightly,” and “Guardian.” 
He is the author of the following books: 
“The Christ We Forget” and “The Un- 
making of Europe.” 


) Raper La TovureETTE DriceGs revives 
in this issue his fiction hero, Arnold 
Adair, who has already figured in vari- 


ous exciting narratives in The Outlook. 7 
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“A Cup 


of Cocoa” 


is good at any hour of the day 

















Baker’s Cocoa 


is especially good in the even- 
ing a short time before re- 
tiring. Its flavor is delicious, 
its aroma most attractive, and _ 
it is conducive to restful sleep — 
without being in any sense 
of the word, a _ narcotic. 
Absolutely pure and whole- 


some. 
Booklet of Choice 
Recipes sent free 


Walter Baker & Co. Ltd. 


Established 1780 
DORCHESTER, MASS. 











YOUR PROPERTY 


Do you wish to sell or rent? 

lf so, we suggest an advertisement in the 
Annual Real Estate i issues of The Outlook. 
These issues will be dated February 16, 
March 16, and April 20, and will contain 
special real estate sections. 

The Outlook has for many years helped 
its readers to dispose of property through 
small advertisements in these special num- 
bers. The cost of space is only 60 cents a line. 

lt you will give us a description of your 
property we will be glad to prepare a sug- 
gested advertisement for your approval. 
Write us immediately in order to catch the 
February 16 issue. Address 


Real Estate Department 
_ THE OUTLOOK COMPANY 
SI Fourth Avenue, New York City 
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attention has been called to the 

dangerous diminution of Amer- 
ican forest resources. It is estimated 
that three-fifths of our original timber 
supply is gone. We are using the re- 
mainder much faster than it is being 
replaced. Over half is on the Pacific 
coast, distant from the main consuming 


R« at least three decades public 


regions. The total is estimated at 
2,215,000,000,000 feet board measure, 
while we are using and _ burning 


56,000,000,000 feet a year. 

Depletion is not confined to saw tim- 
ber. We have long since ceased to be self- 
supporting in news-print paper and now 
import two-thirds of our supply, although 
this is partly due to neglect of Western 
resources. Turpentine and resin pro- 
duction has fallen off fifty per cent. 
Great wood-using industries are finding 
their local supplies low and cannot 
move readily to Western fields. They 
will do so to a considerable extent, with 
less danger of being again stranded be- 
cause by reason of climate, rapid-grow- 
ing species, and natural reproduction the 
Western forests are destined to be the 
Nation’s great permanent wood-lot; but 
without help this will be an overtaxed 
wood-lot and it will always suffer trans- 
portation handicaps. Being mostly 
coniferous, it offers small solution to 
the hardwood problem, the most serious 
of all from the replacement view-point. 

The trouble does not lie in the use 
of our forest resources, but in not using 
our forest-growing land to replace them. 
We have 326,000,000 acres of cut-over 
lands, to which we are adding 5,000,000 
acres a year by fire and cutting. Much 
is restocking satisfactorily, but much is 
not, while 81,000,000 acres are said to 
have practically no new forest growth. 
If kept producing to anything like its 
capacity, this enormous area, largely 
useless for other purposes, might to- 
gether with our uncut areas supply us 
amply and permanently. It is not being 
so kept, mainly because of fire, tax laws 
penalizing private forest growing, and 
ignorance generally of the whole story 
of forest reproduction. 

Forest fires are being combated to an 
increasing extent, especially on the 
Pacific coast, where in 1919 private 
owners alone spent $1,000,000 in highly 
organized effort in co-operation with 
States and Government; but hazard also 
grows with human population and 
activity, so the struggle is like that of 
armor-plate with ordnance. The dam- 
age remains appalling beyond the com- 
prehension of the lay population. As 
Colonel Greeley, Chief Forester for the 
United States, points out, accomplish- 
ment in timber production will long be 
measured by the reduction of fire loss, 
because every other factor is insignifi- 
cant in comparison. Incomplete rec- 
ords for 1919 show 27,000 fires and 
8,500,000 acres burned over. Millions 
of acres were burned without record. 
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GUARDING THE NATION’S WOOD-LOT 


BY E. T. ALLEN 


FORESTER, NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFACTURERS’ ASSOCIATION 


However we may advocate other for- 
estry steps, they seem inconsistent be- 
fore we safeguard either our mer- 
chantable timber or the one hundred 
and thirty million odd acres of restock- 
ing land, which alone can bridge the gap 
until there is adjustment to a sustained 
yield. 

This tremendous National resource of 
potential forest land that might take 
care of our wants is largely wasted, not 
through any one’s deliberate selfishness, 
but because neither private nor public 
action has had opportunity to proceed 
in an intelligent, comprehensive way. 
The necessity of preventing “timber 
famine” has been preached until unques- 
tioned by the veriest school-child. Yet 
for the first time in its history, after 
years of agitation and controversy, and 
although it is the greatest wood-using 
and wood-selling nation, the United 
States seems now within measurable 
distance of an American forest policy 
which permits the private, State, and 
Federal agencies involved to take the 
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(C) Keystone 
A STEEL OBSERVATION TOWER ON MOUNT 
ADAMS, IN NEW YORK STATE 
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GUARDING THE NATION’S 
WOOD-LOT (Continued) 

steps essential to continuous forest pro- 
duction. We seem at last to have 
realized that, instead of argument and 
recrimination addressed to each par- 
ticular offender, the real need is for such 
a policy, publicly indorsed, as will give 
each of these agencies to understand its 
rights and responsibilities and assur- 
ance that its efforts will be reciprocated 
by the others, and therefore successful. 

The forest problem has always had 
State and Federal recognition in limited 
and uncorrelated form, resulting in vari- 
ous unsystematic public activities, of 
which the creation and administration 
of the National Forests is the most im- 
portant. But the situation of private 
forest lands continued very generally 
to be treated by pleas and threats, 
alike offering no real assistance but 
assuming it to be a class problem, 

















(C) Keystone 

A SIGN TO WARN CAMPERS AND TOURISTS 

AGAINST CARELESSNESS WHILE IN THE 
WOODS 


with lumbermen alone guilty of any 
delinquency. Meanwhile lumbermen 
were becoming themselves sincerely in- 
terested, but fearful of a movement in 
which they were denied recognition ex- 
cept as alleged public enemies. The 
second notable step in National forest 
policy, the National Forest system being 
first, seems to have been reached in recog- 
nition that solution lies in constructive 
co-operation between all three agencies 
mutually interested—Federal, State, and 
private—to reach a definite programme 
under which the total effort required 
shall be clearly pictured and the dis- 
tribution of effort made on a basis of 


equity, consistency, and sound eco- 
nomics assuring its permanence. 
Measures to this end were recom- 


mended to the Senate last June by the 


United States Forest Service. Notable 
response to the movement has been 


made by the other groups interested, 
including private forest owners, who 
were, indeed, the first, several years 
ago, to advocate it as the only solution 
of a problem otherwise likely to lead 
to hopeless conflict of State and Fed 
eral police power in independent at- 
tempts at regulation. The result, final as 
farasit can be lacking action by Congress, 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 
The Pratt Teachers Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York 
tecommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. Wain. O. Pratt, Mgr. 


SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 
The Curtis School for Young Boys 


Has grown forty-five years and is still under the active 
direction of its founder. Entering age nine to thirteen. 
$1,000 Freperick §. Curtis, Principal. 
GERALD B. Curtis, Assistant Principal 
BROOKFIELD CENTER, CONNECTICUT 


ABBOT ACADEMY 


A School for Girls. _ ANDOVER, MASS. Founded 1828. 
23 miles from Boston. College spegueeiion. Strong course 
for High Se shoal graduates. Outdoor sport 

dress MISS BERTHA AILEY, Principal. 


WYKEHAM RISE 


A Country School for Girls 


FANNY E. DAVIES, LL.A., Principal, 
Washington, Conn. 


Boston representative, 
MABEL E. BOWMAN, A.B., Vice-Principal, Cohasset, Mass. 


SHORT-STORY WRITING 
A course of forty lessons in the history, form, 
structure,and writing of the Short-Story taught by 
Dr. J. Berg Esenwein, for years Editor of Lippincott’s. 
150-page catalogue free. lease address 
TUE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dr. Esenwein Dept. 68 Springfield, Mass. 


KENT PLAC Summit, N. J. 


20 miles from N. Y. 
A Country School for Girls. College er and Aca- 
demic Courses. Mrs. SARAH WOODMAN PAvuL? Principal 
¢ pals. 


Miss Anna 8. WooDMAN 


\CHOOL of Horticulture for Women (Incor- 
kK porated), Ambler, Penna. Practical work in greenhouses, 
vegetable and tlower gardens, orchards, poultry plant, 
apiary, jam kitchen. Lectures by competent instructors. 
Regular Two Year spleen Course, fitting women 
for self- “sup ort or oversight of own property, begins Jan- 
uary 17, 1921. Catalogue. Elizabeth Leighton ‘ee, irector. 


BOYS’ CAMPS 
CAMP SOKOKIS, for Boys 


Bridgeton, Me. On famous Long Lake. 
In the foothills of the White Mountains. 
Small home camp, ae activities. Booklet. 
LEWIS CALEB WILLIAMS, 98 Rutland 
Rd., Brooklyn, New You vel Flatbush 3774. 


TRAINING SCHOOLS FOR NURSES 


St. John’s Riverside Hospital Training 


School for Nurses 


YONKERS, NEW YORK 
Registered in New York State, offers a 2% years’ course— 
as general training to refined, educated women. Require- 
ments one year high school or its ae. Apply to the 
Directress of Nurses. Yonkers, New York 


LIFTON SPRINGS SANITARIUM 
TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


27th year CLIFTON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Offers a three years’ course of General Hospital Train- 
ing with affiliation with the New York Nursery & 
Child’s —e => New York City, for Pediatrics and 
Obstetrics. The Course includes besides general Medi- 
cal and Surgical training, hydrotherapy, electrother- 
apy, massage, occupational therapy, laboratory tech- 
nique, special dietetic instruction in the modern study 
and treatment of nutritional disorders, and doctor's 
office work. 

Next class admitted March first. 

The School Prospectus will be mailed on application 
addressed to the Superintendent. 
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GUARDING THE NATION’S 

WOOD-LOT (Continued) 
was agreement, in New York on Octo- 
ber 15, upon a proposed specific Fed- 
eral legislative policy, closely in ac- 
cord with that recommended by the 
Forest Service and having the full 
indorsement of Chief Forester Greeley, 
by accredited representatives of the fol- 
lowing elements: 

The National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
and American Paper and Pulp Associa- 
tions on behalf of the forest-owning in- 
dustries; the Association of Wood-Using 
Industries for the great consuming in- 
dustries; the National Wholesale Lum- 
ber Dealers’ Association for lumber 
distributers; the National Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association for the public 
press; and the United States Chamber 
of Commerce and American Forestry 
Association for the general consuming 
and taxpaying public. 

Primary provisions of this programme 
are for a considerable extension of 
direct Federal activity in forest owner- 
ship and production and for clearly de- 
fined methods of development with 
Federal aid and correlation of such 
systematic State policies in the several 
forested regions as, being consistent 
with local conditions and State responsi- 
bility, shall bring about adequate forest 
protection and reproduction in the in- 
terest of these States and of the public 
at large. 

With these aims, it provides specifi- 
cally through co-operation between Gov- 
ernment, States, and timber-land owners 
for adequate protection against forest 
fires, for reforestation of denuded lands, 
for obtaining essential information as to 
forest conditions, for study of forest 
taxation, for extension of National For- 
ests, and for other steps essential to 
continuous forest production on lands 
chiefly suitable for this purpose. 

Congress will have for its considera- 
tion a general bill thus outlining the 
features of a complete Federal policy, 
while items in the Agricultural Appro- 
priation Bill for the work of the Forest 
Service will be in conformity therewith. 
Whether or not this policy so long 
needed is adopted presumably depends 
largely upon the public interest evinced. 
Some expenditure is required, but the 
method proposed will cost far less than 
any other which has been suggested, 
and the comparatively small sum re- 
quired will be more than returned to 
the taxpayers in the form of lower 
prices of wood products. 


















is a Joy forever.” 





















WHITING 


co wodted by 1X. distinguished competent authority as being THE 
The handles are beautiful tropical woods in highly finished orna- 


mental shapes. They conform to the old prove, “A thing of Beauty 
For sale everywhere. 


JOHN L. WHITING-J. J. ADAMS CO., Boston, U.S.A. 
Brush Manufacturers for Over 110 Years and the pee ci in the World 





es 
BRUSHES 


- Made of highest grade pure, stiff bristles. 


Send for Illustrated Literature 
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1921 
Tours and Travel 





THE OUTLOOK 


Hotels and Resorts 


Hotels and Resorts 





| JAPAN 


Are you interested in it? 


if so, write to Secretary 


JAPAN HOTEL ASSOCIATION 


Care Traffic Dept. 
IMPERIAL GOVERNMENT RAILWAYS 
TOKYO 
for 120-page’Guide Book Free 
When writing please mention ** Outlook.” 


EUROPE 192] 


Parties enrolling now. Moderate 
prices. Most interesting routes. 
Great success 1920). 


TEMPLE TOURS © 34 era" Mass.” 
GO TO EUROPE IN 1921 


AT MY EXPENSE by organizing a 
small party. Babeock’s European Tours, 1137 
Dean St.. Brooklyn, N. Y. Established 1900. 


Choice Tours to Europe 


Selected itineraries. Parties limited. Expert 
jeaders. Reasonable prices. Tenth season. 


DEAN-SCHILLING TOURS 


161 A Devonshire St., Boston, Mass. 
Capital National Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

















SICILY, GREECE, 
and ITALY 


Sailing March 23rd from New York 
Scholarly leadership 

Freedom from annoying details of travel 
REGISTER NOW 

Other tours to suit individual purse 

and purpose 
Write to 
UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 


Newton, Mass. 


BUREAU OF 
15 Boyd St., 


}TRAVEL IN EUROPE 


Superb routes ART, LITERATURE 
i Splendid leaders HISTORY, FRENCH 
im Satisfactory prices SPANISH, ITALIAN 
INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS 
65-A Franklin St., oston, Mass. 





















Hotels and Resorts 
> BERMUDA 




























Hamilton Hotel 
BERMUDA 


“The Queen of Winter Resorts” 
















Modern in equipment and 
operation; of fireproof con- 
struction. Golf, tennis, boat- 
ing, riding, driving, dancing, 
fishing, bathing in the sea, glass 
enclosed sun parlor 200 feet 
long. Grill. 400 outside rooms— 
2U with connecting bath. 

~Hamilton Hotel Company, Ltd.< 
Management of J. A. SHERRARD 

(Booklet.) Cable address 
“* Hotel Bermuda” 





























_ MASSACH USETTS 
You Are Tired or Need a Change 


Ou cannot find a more comfortable place in 
New England than 


HE WELDON HOTEL 


REENFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


: 8 all the comforts of home without 
travagance. 


d skat 






















Good sleighing, snowshoeing, 





FLORIDA 























Just 24 hours’ comfort- 
able traveling and you 
are in the land of beau- 
tiful Summertime. 


Palm trees are wav- 
ing their graceful heads 
above you—the beaches 
are brilliant with merry 
bathers—and every out- 
door sport is in full 
swing. 

Unexcelled Hotel 
Accommodations 
GOLF — TENNIS — SAIL- 
ING — FISHING — SURF- 
BATHING—MOTORING— 
AVIATLON, etc. 
Through. Pullman _ Trams 
with dining car service from 
all_prinea cities to ST. 
AUGUSTINE, ORMOND, 
PALM BEACH, MIAMI 
and KEY WEST. Steamer 
connections at MIAMI Jor 
NASSAU, BAHAMAS 
and at KRY. WEST fo 

HAVANA, CUBA. 


For full information, write 


LORD’ 


243 Fifth Ave NewYork (FLAGLER SYSTEM) St.Auqustine Florida 
ne a nn AR 











SOUTH CAROLINA 
ACTUALLY MID 


PINE RIDGE CAMP “70 ines 

Ideal place for outdoor life in winter. Main 
house and cabins with sleeping porches. Mod- 
ern improvements. Pure water. Excellent 
table. ates moderate. Open all the year. 
Write Miss SANBORN or Miss CROCKER, 
Aiken, South Carolina. 


Health Resorts 


Rock Lodge HealthFarm 


STOCKHOLM, N. J. 

A unique place where over-worked and run- 
down business and professional men regain 
health and strength. Open all the year. Sani- 
tary new ome Modern equipment. Su- 
perior accommodations. The three weeks’ 
a ee course, specially adapted to each 
individual, assures the maximum benefits in 
the minimum time. Rates $100 per week in- 
clude all charges: physical examination, 
medical care, treatment, training, exercises, 
riding horses, baths, massage, etc. Under the 
personal direction of Dr. B. F. ROLLER 
(physician, surgeon and athlete), 260 West 
2d Street, New York City. 


LINDEN | The Ideal Place for Sick 
Doyl People to Get Well 
oylestown, Pa. |4 1) jnatitution devoted to 
the personal study and specialized treat- 
ment of the invalid. Massage. Electricity, 
Hydrotherapy. Apply for circular to 
Rosert Lipeincorr Warrer, M.D 
(late of The Walter Sanitarium) 


























Newfoundland, 
New Jerse 


Idylease Inn A modern health re- 


sort, delightful in autumn. Let us send you 





our booklet. D. E. DRAKE, M.D. 





CONNECTICUT 
Wayside Imm fictieta co: Con. 


The foothills of the Berkshires, A restful 
place for tired people. Good food and a com- 
fortable home. 2 hours from New York. 
Booklet A. Mrs. J. E. CASTLE, Proprietor. 





The Bethesda Wy V8'"* 


A private sanitarium for invalids and aged 
who need care. Ideal surroundings. Address 
for terms Alice Gates Bugbee, M.D. ‘Tel. 241. 


Real Estate 














NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Winter Sports in Crawford Notch, N. H. 


A comfortable home solicits a family house- 
party of eight to ten during the Feb. holidays. 
ndoors: billiards, dancing. Outdoors: the 
wonderful Notch. References exchanged. For 
terms apply to Mrs. MOREY, Bemis, N. H 


_ NEW JERSEY 
AT LAKEWOOD yw agnton 


Madison Avenue and First Street 
A homey, Christian house, accommodatin 
thirty guests. One block from the lake and 
away from the business section. For further 
information address Miss M. A. MERRIMAN. 


__ NEW YORK CITY 




















ing now. Moderate weather. 





A Constantly Delightful Country Home 
ith City Conveniences 


hiew ®Hardens 
3un 


KEW CARDENS, L. I. 
Only 16 minutes from Penn. Station 
Open Throughout the Year 
New York’s Newest and Finest Suburban Hotel 
Kew Gardens Inn is a residential Hotel of 
Charm and distinction operated entirely on 
the American plan. An excellent table, with 
room arrangements, newly equipped and 
beautifully furnished, in one, two, three or 
more rooms, with one or more private baths. 
Moderate prices. Golf—Tennis 
Under KNOTT Management 
GEO. H. WARTMAN, Manager 
Telephone Richmond Hill 8892 











NEW YORK 
W astport, on Lake Champlain, 

Comfortable house for summer season. 
Four downstairs rooms. 5 bedrooms, modern 
conveniences, wide piazzas, spacious grounds. 
Beautiful view of Lake Champlain. Reason- 
able rent. Offers considered. 4,007, Outlook, 


FOR RENT Pout, An Inn 


. July Ist 448 4 
Small, well equipped.Located in village 
in southwestern New York. 4,041, Outlook. 


_ PENNSYLVANIA 
FOR SALE—Brick House 


Slate roof, hot water heat, 2 bathrooms. Situ- 
ated center square of village in midst of rich 
and thickly settled farming country 2 hours 
from Philadelphia. Specially suited for pro- 
fessional office, drug store, etc. For informa- 
tion address 2401 South 21st St., Philadelphia. 














BOOKS, MAGAZINES | 
MANUSCRIPTS 


STORIES, gemma, plays, etc.,are wanted for 
ublication. Submit MSS. or write Literary 
ureau, 325, Hannibal, Mo. 

BOOKS. Order all books relative to the 
Negro and by colored authors through 
Young’s Book Exchange, 135 West 135th St., 
New York. . 

SPEAKERS, lecturers, debaters: Special 
subjects prepared. Books and shorter manu- 
scripts revised. Authors Research Bureau, 
500 Fifth Ave., New York. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 








INVENTIONS wanted. Cash or royalty for 
ideas. Adam Fisher Mfg. Co., 217,St.Louis,Mo. 


LANTERN SLIDES 
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HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


PLACEMENT BUREAU for employerand 
employee: housekeepers, matrons,secretaries, 
governesses, attendants, traveling compan- 
ions, chaperons, 51 Trowbridge St., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

WANTED—Governess or mother’s helper 
to care for boy and girl and assist with 
chamberwork. References requested. Mrs. 
William Jackson Grippin, 85 Park Ave., 
Bridgeport, Conn. 

WANTED—Middle-aged lady for general 
housework. One who likes children. Two 
girls. Small town, easy access to Warrmn 
and Oil City, Pa. L. B. 41, Mrs. R. R. Chaffee, 
Endeavor, Pa. 

WANTED—Protestant woman, good cook, 
charge kitchen department girls’ institution, 
western New York. Institutional experience 
preferred. References. 9,393, Outlook. 

WANTED immediately — HOUSEKEEP- 
ER for Bryn Mawr College hall of residence. 
Salary for balance of collegiate year $75 per 
month and living expenses. Apply by letter, 
giving full references, to Business Manager, 
Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 





Business Situations 


WRITE photoplays: $25-$300 paid anyone 
for suitable ideas. Experience unnecessary ; 
comet outline free. Producers League, 
438, St. Louis. 


WANTED — 1,500 Railway Traffic Inspec- 
tors: no experience ; train for this profession 
through spare-time home study ; easy terms; 
$110 to $200 monthly and expenses guar- 
anteed, or money back. Outdoors, local or 
traveling, under big men who reward ability. 
Get Free Booklet _CM-27. Stand. Business 
Training Inst., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Teachers and Covernesses 


WANTED—Competent teachers for public 
and srivate schools. Calls coming every day. 
Send for circulars. Albany Teachers’ Agency, 
Albany, N. Y 

TEACHERS WANTED, men and women, 
for all departments of colleges and schools. 
Immediate and future vacancies. The Inter- 
state Teacher’s Agency, 717 Macheca Build- 
ing, New Orleans, La. 

WANTED, in girls’ camp, July and August, 
man as swimming councilor. Exceptional 
qualifications, training, and experience re- 
quir Preference given to married man 
whose wife could also act as councilor. 9,383, 
Outlook. 





SITUATIONS WANTED 


Professional Situations 
CAFETERIA manager by a trained woman. 
Experienced—serving 3,000 daily. Best ref- 
erences. 9,387, Outlook. 


Business Situations 


EXPERT typist and proof reader, college 
graduate, will typewrite manuscripts accu- 
rately and read authors’ proofs. 9,384, Outlook. 

COLLEGE trained young woman, experi- 
enced, desires secretarial position. Scientific 
or educational work. 9,396, Outlook. 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 


MANAGING housekeeper. Widower, doc- 
tor’s or bachelor apartment. 9,398, Outlook. 
_W ANTED—Position as matron or manag- 
ing nanachonper _ institution near New York 

ity. In present position 9 years. 9,395 
Outlook. ’ 6 . 

LADY desires to chaperon one or two 
young girls for European travel April 15 to 
October 15—longer or shorter period. Ref- 
erences exchanged. 9,373, Outlook. 

WANTED—Young woman, college gradu- 
ate, professional training and experience, 
capable, reliable, best references, eager for 
normal, wholesome family life, desires posi- 
tion in home. Willing to make herself gen- 
erally useful. Suburban New York preferred. 
9,389, Outlook. 

REFINED Protestant lady wishes position 
as companion or governess, summer; willing 
to travel. 9,400, Outlook. 


Teachers and Governesses 


UNIVERSITY man will tutor or be com- 
panion to one or two boys of grammar school 
age during summer. Favors chance to live 
outdoors or travel. 9,392, Outlook. 

GRADUATE teacher from Madrid. Four- 
teen years’ experience. Gives Spanish and 
French lessons. Would consider school en- 
gagement. 9.385, Outlook. 








Hotel Le Marquis 


12 East 31st Street 
New York 


Combines every convenience and home 
comfort, and commends itself to people of 
refinement wishing to live on American Pian 
and be within easy reach of social and dra- 
matic centers. 

Rates with Illustrated Booklet gladly sent 
upon request. Under OTT Management 


TE 53 Washing- 
HOTEL JUDSON °@..8inare 
adjoining Judson Memoriai Clvirch. Rooms 
with and without bath. Rates $3.50 per day, 
including meals. Snecial rates for two weeks 
or more. Location very cencral. Convenient 
to all elevated and street car lines. 





"LANTERN slides made and colored. High- 
est grade work. 25 years’ experience. Edward 
Van Altena, 6 East 39th St., New York City. 


DUPLICATING DEVICES | 


“ MODERN ” DUPLICATOR.—A business 
getter. $2.25 up. 50 to 75 copies from pen, 
pencil, typewriter. No glue or gelatine. 
40,000 firms use it. From dealers or on 10 
days’ trial from_us. You need one. Write 
for free booklet BL. Durkin, Reeves & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


HELP WANTED 


Companions and Domestic Helpers 
DIETITIANS, superintendents, cafeteria 
managers, governesses, matrons, house- 
keepers, social workers, and secretaries. 
Miss Richards, Providence, East Side Box 5. 
Boston, Fridays, 11 to 1, 16 Jackson Hall, 

















Trinity Court. Address Providence. 


MISCELLANEOUS 

MISS Guthman, New York shopper, will 
send things on approval. Nosamples. Refer- 
ences. 309 West 99th St. 

HONEY CHOCOLATES. Healthful and 
delicious centers of pure honey which is prac- 
tically predigested. $1 per pound. Money 
with order. Endion, Naples, N. Y. 

WANTED—Young women to take nine 
months’ course in training for the care of 
chronic and convalescent invalids. Address 
F. E. Parker Home, New Brunswick, N. J. 

INVALID or nervous patient cared for in 
physician’s suburban home. Wife professional 
nurse. 9,386, Outlook. 

SHAWNEE, Oklahoma, a growing city. 
Write for information. Board of Commerce, 
Shawnee, Oklahoma. 

PHONOGRAPH. Who will contribute good 
used phonograph or records for insane ex- 





soldiers? 9,388, Outlook. 








FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT 





The Financial Department is prepared to furnish information regarding standard investment securities, but cannot | 
undertake to advise the purchase of any specific security. It will give to inquirers facts of record or information | 


resulting from expert investigation, and a nominal charge of one dollar per inquiry will be made for this special service, 


All letters of inquiry should be addressed to Tuk OuTLOOK FinancraL DEPARTMENT, 381 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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SCATTERING THE RISK 


wise plan not to carry all one’s eggs in one basket. If 

the basket breaks, it requires little imagination to picture 
the result. Results even more disastrous may flow from an 
accident to a financial basket containing all of one’s investment 
eggs, and it is for this reason that bankers usually recommend 
that investments be diversified. If a man invests his all in the 
securities of one corporation and that corporation fails, he may 
lose everything he has saved. If, however, he divides his sav- 
ings among the securities of a number of companies, he will 


Bw. one is familiar with the old saying that it is a 


lose if one of them fails, but he will still have something left. 
If he diversifies his investments, he scatters his risk, and 
obviously it is the part of prudence to follow this course. 
How should he go about it? In the first place, he cap 
diversify his investments geographically. The various sections 
of the United States are dependent on different things for their 
prosperity; manufacturing in New England and the East, for 
instance, cotton in the South, agriculture in the Middle West, 
lumber in the Northwest, cattle in the West. 
be enlarged, of course, but it serves as an example. The fail: 
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public. 


$500 and $1,000 amounts. 


39 Years Without Loss 
to Any Investor 


E House of S. W. Straus & Co. was established in 1882, 
for the purchase and sale of securities to the investing 
It was founded on one idea—that of Safety— 
and this policy has been followed without deviation. 


Since that day, 39 years have come and gone—a period including 
two wars and four financial panics—but no investor has ever lost 
a dollar on any security purchased of us or suffered delay in payment 
of principal or interest in cash when due. 


This is a record which should strongly recommend the first mortgage 
bonds safeguarded under the Straus Plan to conservative and prudent 
investors. The Straus Guide to Safe Investment contains a particu- 
larly attractive and well diversified variety of these bonds in $100, 


May we submit investment selections to you? Write today and ask for 


Circular B-1105 
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NEW YORK .- 150 Broadway 


S.W. STRAUS & CO. 


INCORPORATED 
Established 1882 


CHi CAGO - Straus Building 





OFFICES IN FIFTEEN PRINCIPAL CITIES , 





Copyright. 1920, by S. W. Straus & Co. 





Thirty-nine years without loss to any investor 
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ure of the cotton crop may afiect the 
cotton-mills of New England as well as 
the States where cotton is grown; but 
all the mills in New England are not 
cotton-mills, and it would take more 
than this one thing to cause serious 
concern for the whole manufacturing 
district. So, while the various sections 
of the United States are dependent upon 
one another in large degree, still they 
are not entirely so, and by investing in 
the securities of industries located at 
different geographical points it is pos- 
sible for one to scatter his risk. Sup- 
pose, for example, a man were looking 
for railway securities; railways,. as 
every one knows, are dependent upon 
freight for their principal source of 
revenue, and the character of the 
freight they carry depends upon the 
products of the districts they serve. In 
one case the freight may be largely 
wheat, in another cattle, or automobiles, 
or lumber, or coal. If business drops 
off in one of these districts, the volume of 
freight declines in proportion, and the 
result is lower earnings. This is plain 
enough, and the way to guard against 
such eventualities is to scatter the risk 
by a geographical distribution of in- 
vestments. . 

Now after the risk is scattered geoa- 
graphically it is possible to diversify it 
still further in a given area. In every 
gecgraphical district there are enter- 
prises of varying kinds; railways, for 
instance, public utilities, banks, con- 
cerns engaged in manufacturing, and 
of course there are the bonds issued by 
the States and municipalities in that 
district. Circumstances might develop 
which would embarrass the whole sec- 
tion, but the activities being carried 
on there would not all be affected in 
the same degree. Some would suffer 
more than others, and the man who 
owned securities of more than one con- 
cern would stand just that much bet- 
ter chance of not losing all he had. In 
other words, diversification of invest- 
ments can be accomplished in a dis- 
trict just as in the country as a whole. 

Marketability is something to con- 
sider in this connection. Some securi- 
ties have a broader market—are easier 
to sell—than others. And when there is 
a broad market for a security it usually 
sells at a higher price than one for 
which there is little demand. It there- 
fore yields less, and return must as a 
rule be sacrificed for marketability. 
a general rule, however, it seems to us 
that a person with little money and 
liable to need that money at some un- 
expected time should consider only se- 
curities that are readily salable for his 
first investments. When the number 
and amount of his holdings have grown, 
he can, in all probability, afford to in- 
Yest part of his capital in securities 
Which he will never have to convert 
into cash. He can therefore scatter his 
risk among marketable ‘securities and 
those difficult to sell, obtaining a much 
higher yield on the latter class than is 
Probably possible in the case of the 
former, But every man should bear 
In mind that the day may come when 
he will need ready money, need it 
desperately perhaps, and he would do 
Well, therefore, always to keep sufficient 
of his funds invested in securities on 
Which cash may be realized quickly. An- 
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SANTIAGO, CHILE 


N peace or war, Chile has a monopoly of one of 
the world’s great necessities. Both farmer and 





































** Like the threads of a giant 


weh ALL AMERICA warrior depend upon her nitrates for the bases 
CABLES radiate out . ° sae ‘ . 
from. New York commer: of most of their fertilizers and explosives. The 


cially enmeshing Central 


and South America.” 


Chilian nitrate beds are one of the world’s wonders, 
immense enough to supply the world for centuries. 


In Santiago, capital and chief city of Chile, you 
will find representatives of every nation buying 
nitrates and copper, and selling every conceivable 
manufactured article. 


Mail is too slow for these international merchants, so 
they depend to a great degree on the conveniences of the 
ALL AMERICA CABLES system to keep them in instant 
and constant touch with the markets of the world. 


ALL AMERICA CABLES is one of the great forces 
behind the development of commerce and friendships 
between the peoples of our Western Hemisphere. It is 
the only direct and only American owned means of cable 
communication with the West Coast of South America. 





JOHN L. MERRILL, Pres. 
Main Cable Office 
89 Broad Street, New York 


To insure rapid, direct, and accurate handling of your 
cables to Chile and all points in Central and South 
America, mark them “V14A ALL AMERICA.” 


ALL AMERICA CABLES 
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First National Bank 
of Boston 











Transacts commercial banking 





business of every nature 









Make it your New England Bank 








Capital, Surplus and Profits 


$37,500,000 
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The Successful Business M 
realizes the value of a connection 
with a responsible investment house 
Tue DEMANDs of his own has made investments its par- 
business often preclude the _ ticular study. 
exhaustive study of bonds We count among our clien- 
necessary for discriminating tele many successful business 
own field result in surplus have contributed in no small 
funds for investment, and his part through the safe and 
good judgment dictates the conservative investment of 
wisdom of placing at least their surplus funds. 
. => “ se funds hea on We could, no doubt, render 
Securities OF companies NO” a like service to you. Asa 
associated with his own. rer 
preliminary may we send 
Moreover, the successful you our booklet-—‘“Choosing 
results of his own specialized Your Investment Banker,” 
efforts suggest aconnection together with our current 
with an institution which list of bond offerings? 
Ask for List OM-18— you will incur no obligation 
HALSEY, STUART & CO. 
Incorporated — Successors to N. W. Halsey §§ Co., Chicago 
CHICAGO NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
DETROIT sT. LOouIS MINNEAPOLIS MILWAUKEE 
INCORPORATE (rt not ‘attected by ‘amount of 
IN ARIZONA gute) tremect tesoon and beep Write é this Booklet 


paid and non-assessable by using our forms. Laws, blanks and 
Stockholders are exempt from corporate 


Box 8-N, Phoenix, Arizona 


directions free. 
liability. Stoddard Incorporating Co., 








FinsT FARM MORTGAGES| 
AND Reat Estate BoOnpsS 


Free from the Risks of Business 
Netting 6%, 64% and 7% 


With busiuess and finance confused by the after- 
math of war, prudent people are turning more and 
more to safe investments on food produci ing land. 

‘hey know well-placed First Farm Mortgages 
are free from the perils and pitfalls that face “busi- 
ness ventures. 

For more than 37 vears we have been handling 
these land secured investments, and our clients 
have ns ver PA -p a dollar! Write for descriptive 
pamphlet “S” and list of otfe rings. 


E. J. Lander & Co. 


ESTABLISHED 1883 
Grand Forks, North Dakota 











For Christian investors, You 
receive regular, generous, non- 


taxable lifeincome. Yourmoney 
helps a Christian enterprise. 


Ask for Booklet J, American Bible Society 
25 Bible House, Astor Place, New York. 











INCOME /( First Pt pe on 
New York City building. 
ABOUT Earnings now 8 times in- 


terest requirements. Bonds 
guaranteed by strong cor- 
poration. Serial maturities, 


8% 


Write for Illustrated Circular and Map 830 


FARSON, SON & CoO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


115 Broadway « - - New York City 
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FINANCIAL DEPARTMENT UD 
(Continued) = 

other thing: if a loan is to be ne ro 
gotiated at the bank, far better terms abin 


can be had when marketable securities 


are offered as collateral than is pos. ong 
sible when the collateral consists of pi 
securities for which there is little fessr' 
demand. —- 

The three main points to keep in espec 
mind, therefore, when the risk is to beret 
be scattered by a diversification of in. iven 
vestments are: first, geographical dis. » pivo 
tribution; second, distribution among f. yr. 
various industries in a given area; and, 

, aa Attorn 
third, marketability. A woman recently he pC 
sent us a list of her investment holdings = c: 
and asked our opinion regarding addi- Repub 
tional purchases. She had quite an ot by 
enviable list of bonds, but they were sit b 
all of the same kind; not of the same solitic 
corporation, but of corporations all en- Foor 





gaged in the same kind of business, 


: , ago a 
Her risk was scattered geographically, J yo | 
but it was, after all, more or less the Brion 





same risk wherever it was. And as it 





happened, this class of corporations _ 
were all subject to the same influences, he 1 
whicn affected them practically alike. Vood. 
Like most good things, diversifica- tructi 
tion may be carried to an extreme. The By the 
objection of all the eggs in one basket Hoove 
would scarcely apply to the United § py. 
States Government bonds, for example, Jiang , 
and yet one of our readers wrote us F are 
that he did not think he ought to buy Bor py. 
any more Liberty Bonds because he § 4939 
wanted to scatter his risk. These bonds Bi pez 
are the obligation of the whole United hey 1 
States, not any one part of it; they fy, y 
are themselves probably as diversified Bayo 4, 
a risk as it is possible to obtain, and Byhere 
if the whole country should go t0 fine gj 
smash United States Government bonds > fFajj 
would be the last obligations to default. for the 
Sums can also be divided into un fang y 
necessarily small units. If a man has fyjjj ), 
$1,000 to invest, for instance, and puts | ass 
it into the $100 bonds of ten different feyen } 
companies, he has ten companies’ finan- —_ 
cial affairs to watch. One-hundred-dollar} ~~ 












bonds usually sell higher than _ the 
larger pieces, too, and for this reason 
he may sacrifice a considerable return 
if he favors them too frequently in pref: 
erence to the larger denominations. Not 
that $100 bonds are bad things. On the 
contrary, it is difficult to conceive of 
any better investments for the beginner 
or the man of moderate means. 
There is little difference of opiniol 
about the advisability of scattering il 
vestment risk in this way, and certainly 
most people practice it who are accus 
tomed to buying securities. It is very 
common to hear a man say, in refer 
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ence to some bond or stock, “Yes, /ff seey 
know it’s good, but I’ve got some al ord 
ready and don’t think I ought to put 

any more money into that particulat wg 
thing.” The objection may be made} lish 
that the chances of gain are lessened Ie ¢ 
by diversifying one’s investments, just asve 
as are the risks of loss. This may pos 

sibly be true; but the aim of investi THI 





is not to speculate for profit, but 
guard against possible loss. And in tle! 
long run the latter course is almos 
universally the more profitable. 
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UDGED BY HIS CABINET 








rpor’s are daily more frequent that 

the President-elect will put in his 
abinet men whose sole claim to office 

s service to the party, regardless of 
neir fitness for the positions. 

Does this mean that we are to see 
fessrs. Root, Wood, and Hoover passed 
ner—three statesmen supreme in their 
espective spheres—and the posts of 
secretary of State, War, and Interior 
iven as a reward to those who swung 
, pivotal State or delivered a delegation 
o Mr. Harding? Is a man to be made 
\ttorney-General whose single claim to 
he position is that his cynical predic- 
ion came true that the selection of the 
Republican candidate would be made, 
ot by the rank and file of the party, 
bit by a little group of professional 
nliticians sitting in a smoke-laden 
rom in the Blackstone Hotel in Chi- 
ago at 2:11 A.M.? 

No one knows the international situ- 
htion better than Mr. Root, no one has 
ad more practical experience in foreign 
nfairs. No one is more fitted to direct 
he War Department than General 
yood. And who has shown such con- 
iructive ability and sane understanding 
f the country’s economic needs as Mr. 
Hoover ? 

The objection is raised: “The politi- 
ians do not want these men.” 

Are we, for that reason, to bow down 
ur heads in silence? 

1912, 1916, 1920—thrice the leaders 
f reaction have been blind. To-day 
they take to themselves the credit of 
Mr. Harding’s victory, thinking it was 
due to their sagacity and their skill, 
whereas in point of fact it was due to 
the silent sick man in Washington. 

Failure to give the country the benefit 
of the services of Messrs. Root, Wood, 
and Hoover will mean that Mr. Harding 
will lose the confidence of the great 
ass of the Republican party before 
even he takes the oath of office. 
air Vouk: NICHOLAS ROOSEVELT. 








THE OUTLOOK’S 
BOOK STALL 


We shall be glad to purchase for 
you any book that is in print. 
If you know the names of the 
author and publisher, please state 
them. If you do not, please write 
the title of the book clearly and 
we shall make every effort to 
secure the book for you. Books 
ordered will be sent as promptly 
as possible upon receipt of the pub- 
lisher’s price plus 10¢ for postage. 
If the price is not known it will be 
ascertained for you upon inquiry. 


THE OUTLOOK’S BOOK STALL 
381 Fourth Avenue 
New York City 
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A BROAD VISION OF 
THE COMMERCIAL FIELD 


The volume of commercial business carried 
on here as well as the years of experience we 
have had in serving the banking requirements 
of those engaged in trade and industry, have 
given us a clear understanding of their needs 
and a broad vision of the commercial field. 


Mercantile and industrial concerns, whether 
large or small, will find us readily helpful in 
matters of trade and credit information, 
thorough and consistent in counsel and ade- 
quately equipped to conduct all banking trans- 
actions involved in their business. 


You are cordially invited 
to consult with us. 


The CONTINENTAL and 
COMMERCIAL 


BANKS 


CHICAGO 
OVER $55,000,000 INVESTED CAPITAL 
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does wonders for 
poor complexions 


Underneath most unattractive skins 
is a clear, pleasing complexion—all 
that isneeded isthe proper treatment! 
It issurprising how often a brief use of 
Resinol Ointment and Resinol Soap 
will clear away blotches, redness and 
roughness and give the skin its natural 
freshness and charm, 


If your skin isn’t just what you want it to be, ask 
your dealer for Resinol Soap and Ointment. 





“NO NIGHT THERE” 


(The “ City Four-Square”’) 
A beautiful Sacred song for Church or Home 
50c per copy postpaid 


The Biglow & Main Co., 156 5th Ave., N. Y. 








FIRELIGHT 
as the warm glow of the burning 
3 log cheers our hearts and brightens our 
spirits, so a gift of jewelry stirs our deep- 
est feelings with delight and appreciation. 
Unlike the hearthfire which dies to gar- 
net embers and is gone, Gifts that Last 
are flames of tender sentiment which 
know no ashes. 
Authorized by 
National Jewelers Publicity Association 


DIAMONDS . PEARLS . GEMS . JEWELRY 
WATCHES 


- CLOCKS . SILVERWARE 











The Vapor 
Treatment 
for Coughs 
and Colds 





apo ED 


Established 1879 


The time for Vapo-Cresolene is at the first indication 
of a cold or sore throat, which are so often the 
warnings of dangerous coinplications. 

It is simple to use, as you just light the little lamp that 
vaporizes the Cresolene and place it near the bed at night. 

The soothing antiseptic vapor is breathed all night ; 
making breathing easy, relieving the cough and 
easing the sore throat and congested chest. 

Cresolene is recommended for Whooping Cough, 
Spasmodic Croup, Influenza, Bronchitis, Coughs 
and Nasal Catarrh. Its germicidal qualities make it 
a reliable protection against these epidemics. 

It gives great relief in Asthma. 

Cresolene has been recommended and used for the past 
forty years. The benefit derived from it is unquestionable 
Sold by Druggists. 

Send for Descriptive 
Booklet 3/. 

Try Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the irritat- 
ed Throat, composed of slip- 
pery elm bark, licorice, sugar 
and Cresolene. They can’t 
harm you. Of your druggist 
or from us. 10c in stamps. 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

62 Cortlandt St., New York, 

or Leeming-Miles Building 

Montreal. Canada 
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BY THE WAY 


MERICAN parents often deplore the 

abruptness of their children’s speech, 
but few American children would ven- 
ture to address their parents in the in- 
cisive language sometimes used in the 
Gladstone family, as indicated in a re- 
cent book by Mary Drew, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s daughter. It bored -Mr. Glad- 
stone, she says, to hear people apologeti- 
cally differ—‘‘My dearest love, I really 
think you are wrong,” etc. “He thought 
it more to the point to be short and 
sharp—‘A lie!’ It is impossible to for- 
get Lord Morley’s face,” adds Mrs. 
Drew, “when he first heard one of us 
say to Mr. Gladstone—‘A lie!’” This 
freedom of expression half startled and 
shocked guests at Hawarden, Mr. Glad- 
stone’s daughter observes, but it broke 
the seriousness of discussion and “put 
every one in good humor.” 





One of Mr. Gladstone’s little grand- 
daughters, Mrs. Drew relates in illus- 
trating another aspect of the great 
statesman’s character, had lost a pet 
robin and had given the bird a solemn 
funeral, finally laying a cross of flowers 
on the grave. On.the same day came 
the news of President Carnot’s assassina- 
tion. In talking of the event with a 
visitor Mr. Gladstone asked with great 
earnestness, “Did he die a Christian?” 
The little girl, full of her own grief, 
whispered, “Does he mean the robin?” 





The Central Branch of the Y. M. C. A. 
in Brooklyn is said to be now the 
largest Y. M. C. A. organization in the 
world. A recent membership drive 
brought its list of members up to 10,018. 





“Terribly rough, isn’t it?” said the 
stranger on the ocean liner, as reported 
in “Everybody’s.” 

“Wal,” replied the man from the farm 
who was going across for the first time, 
“*twouldn’t be so rough if the cap’n 
would only keep in the furrows!” 





How far should a writer of an ar- 
ticle intended for popular consumption 
go in introducing unfamiliar words? 
Where is the line to be drawn between 
pedantry and exactness of expression? 
Does the really great writer demand an 
excursion to the dictionary at least once 
for every page? Readers of an enter- 
taining and suggestive article on “Old 
Age” in the January “Atlantic” may 
find these questions presenting them- 
selves as they strike such lingual snags, 
in the otherwise smooth current of 
their reading, as “gerontology,” ‘“pai- 
dology,” “endocrine,” “soma,” “senecti- 
tude,” “phyletic,” and “goru.” 





A newspaper paragraph announces 
the death of “the last surviving partici- 
pant in the famous race between the 
steamers Robert E. Lee and Natchez in 
1870 from New Orleans to St. Louis.” 
Mark Twain gives an interesting ac- 
count of this race in his “Life on the 
Mississippi.” The R. E. Lee, which 
won the race, went from New Orleans 
to Cairo, he says, in three days and 


one hour. Seventeen years before, ‘ow. 
ever, the Eclipse made the journey jp 
three days three hours and twenty 
minutes—a faster trip than the I.ce’s, 
according to the humorist. He proves 
the assertion in this way: In the 
Eclipse’s day the Mississippi’s course 
between the two ports was 1,080 miles; 
her speed was therefore about 14% 
miles an hour. In the Lee’s time the 
river had shortened its course to 1,030 
miles; her speed was therefore only 
14% miles an hour. 


© 





The races between the Mississippi 
steamers in the old days, says Mark 
Twain, were not always to the swift. 
Pilots, he maintains, were not all alike, 
and the smartest pilot would win the 
race. If one of the boats had a “light- 
ning” pilot, with a genius for steering, 
he might send his craft in ahead of the 
better boat. Much depended, too, on 
the “stripping” of the boat—i. e.. the 
ridding it of useless incumbrances, 
When the Eclipse ran its great race, 
says the humorist, it was asserted that 
pains were taken to scrape the gilding 
off the fanciful device that hung be- 
tween the steamer’s chimneys, and that 
for that one trip the captain left off his 
kid gloves and had his head shaved! 





First Merchant (as reported in the 
New York “Trade Record’’)—‘‘How’s 
business?” 


Second Merchant—‘‘Picking up a 


little. One of our men got a $5,000 order 
yesterday.” 
“Go away. I don’t believe that.” 


“Honest he did—I’ll show the 


cancellation.” 


you 





There is an astonishing variety of 
dates, according to a new book on 
“Tropical and Sub-Tropical Fruits.” 
Several thousand varieties of the fruit 
have been recognized. Those of com- 
mercial importance, however, are 
limited to a few score. The most widely 
sold are called “Halawi,” but it is said 
these dates are not esteemed by the 
Arabs, who grow them for. export. 
Many of the nomad tribes prefer a 
“dry” date, while the American market 
is accustomed only to “soft” or “wet” 
dates. Americans who have eaten good 
dry dates often prefer them, it is said, 
to the soft variety. 





Arabia, it may be remarked in con: 
nection with the above paragraph, con- 
tains possibly the greatest tract of ul- 
explored territory now existing in the 
world. According to one authority, no 
European traveler has penetrated more 
than a hundred miles from the coast, 
except at one or two points, in the vast 
southern half of the peninsula, where 
about 750,000 square miles of territory 
(largely desert) remain unexplored. 





“My father,” says the college joker as 
reported by the “Harvard Lampoon,” 
“weighed only four pounds when he was 
born.” 

“Good heavens! 
college joker No. 2. 


Did he live?” says 
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